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PARADOXES ON THE STATE OF MUSIC IN 


LONDON. 


By FR. NIECKS. 


AMONG the large towns throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the more civilised parts of Europe there is not 
one so badly provided with music as London, the most 
populous of them all. This statement will no doubt be 
greeted with Homeric laughter by many of my gentle 
readers, and not a few of them, notwithstanding their 
native gentleness, will be roused by it to fierce indigna- 
tion. As the latter are sure to meet my impertinent 
assertion with statistics as to the number of performers 
and performances, it would be dangerous to leave it 
unsupported by facts and arguments. I have not the 
slightest desire to maintain that London lacks excellent 
musicians, vocal and instrumental ; on the contrary, I 
wish to maintain, and emphatically too, that she lets her 
musical talent rust and rot, that she withholds from resi- 
dents the opportunities of the exercise of the higher 
functions of their art and employs visitors from other 
climes and countries nine-tenths of whom are inferior to 
those whose place they take. The bane of our public 
music is the supremacy of the scratch and _ strolling 
systems. Wherever we look we see strolling companies, 
bands, parties, and individuals. Promiscuousness is not 
without charm, nor vagabondage necessarily without 
respectability ; but they are not the best conditions for 
the cultivation of art. 

What is there in London in the way of dramatic 
music? Not one single permanent institution in that 
teeming mass of humanity, unless we choose to take into 
account operetta houses ; nothing, in fact, but an occa- 
sional few weeks of Italian opera or similar scratch affair, 
and a visit from a strolling English company. Do not 
mistake my meaning : the words “scratch” and “stroll- 
ing” imply no disparagement of individuals, they are 
intended solely to indicate and focus the characteristics 
of two bad systems. 1| will say nothing about the farce 
of Germans, French, and Spaniards singing Italian, and 
Americans, Australians, and Poles singing French, before 
English audiences. But how is it possible to obtain a 
wholly satisfactory exsemble from an aygreyation of people 


called together from all parts of the world, even if every | 
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one of them is an excellent representative of his or her 
speciality ? 

Perhaps some will tell me that the strength of the 
London musical life lies in the concert-room. Does it? 
Let us see. There is only one orchestral institution that 
can be regarded altogether with satisfaction—namely, the 
Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace, where you have 
a good band headed by an excellent conductor, an ex- 
tended series of concerts, and programmes selected from 
a comprehensive and ever-increasing repertory. Next to 
these come the Richter concerts. Here orchestra and 
conductor leave again nothing to be desired, but the pro- 
grammes so much the more. Beethoven and Wagner are 
no doubt powers of the first order. But who will say that 
they are the alpha and omega of music? Moreover, 
Wagner is a power of the first order on the stage, not on 
the concert platform. To be sure, Hans Richter would 
be delighted to vary the somewhat monotonous menus of 
his Beethoven. Wagner feasts if the Aadstuds were not 
supposed to be capable of withdrawing their patronage. 
But what are the feelings of the large-hearted lovers of 
music, that is the real lovers of music, who are not mere 
followers of fads and fashions? And then a visiting 
conductor from Vienna in London! Now, I do not say 
you ought to leave Richter severely alone because he is a 
foreigner or because he does not reside in London. If you 
have no good conductor or no conductor nearly as good 
as the one you can get from elsewhere, it is a most wise 
proceeding to import or borrow that better foreign article. 
What [ wish to point out is that if there are not two or 
three first-rate conductors in a place like London there 
must be something rotten in the state of things t: ere. 
The Philharmonic Society has latterly become young 
again, in fact, seems to be sowing its wild oats, rushing 
from one adventure to another. The conductors follow 
each other so fast at the desk that they knock, or at least 
almost knock each other over and trip each other up ; and 
possible and impossible compositions elbow each other 
in the programmes with a rudeness that startles the 
critical observer and the uncritical sleep-walker. Let us 
hope that this strong young man will soon come to his. 
senses and remember what he owes to art and is able to 
do for it. Henschel’s concerts, the latest enterprise, are 
still in their tentative period, but deserve sympathy and 
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support. The invasions of Hallé’s excellent Manchester 
band need no more than a passing mention. Now com- 
pare these orchestral doings of big London with those of 
her smaller sister Paris, the capital of a nation not 
distinguished by symphonic tastes and achievements. 
Well, there you have Lamoureux’s and Colonne’s weekly 
concerts all through the winter season, and along with 
them the famous Conservatoire concerts. The compari- 
son does certainly not turn out to the advantage of the 
city on this side of the Channel. 

Remembering the old honoured societies that in recent 
years have wound up their affairs and the disappearance 
of valiant young societies after a short existence, I begin 
to feel doubtful about the healthy condition of choral 
music. The doughty deeds of the Royal Choral Society 
and the good work done by some choral bodies with more 
limited resources and a narrower sphere of action, cannot 
quite reassure. 

But it will be asked: What other city can boast so 
great a number of vocal and instrumental stars as visit us 
every year? I am not at all desirous to oppose the claim. 
But I should like to inquire what sort of privilege this 
inroad of vertuosi and virtucse confers on the musical 
public, and above all in what way it profits art? We 
will consider, for brevity’s sake, only one, but the most 
numerous, class of the invaders—namely, the pianists. 
Do they come as priests in the temple of music? Do 
they present themselves as the interpreters of all that is 
best and noblest in the whole range of the pianoforte 
literature? Nothing of the kind. Their repertory 
embraces about a couple of dozen pieces—a few 
concertos, three or four sonatas of Beethoven’s, half a 
dozen pieces by Chopin, a Bach organ fugue arranged 
by Liszt (occasionally also his Chromatic Fantasia), 
Mozart’s Rondo in A minor, Mendelssohn’s Variations 
sérieuses, Schumann’s Etudes symphoniques, and a few 
more items——each player bringing with him in addition to 
this limited general stock of classical works a few show- 
pieces and trifles for his particular use. As to the 
execution of the modest repertory by the pianistic planets 
and comets, so far from being admirable, it is in nine 
out of ten cases lamentable, so far from being edifying, it 
is really mortifying. Good finger-gymnasts they are as 
a rule; but brains, sir, brains, that is what makes the 
artist. Conceit is a poor substitute for mind, and so is 
arbitrariness for judgment, and capriciousness for taste. 
I have heard pianists enthusiastically applauded whose 
vaultings over the key-board ought to liave been listened 
to in dead silence. I have heard pianists recalled who 
ought to have been hissed off the platform. In the case 
of many pianists it is a mystery to me how they make 
their London reputation, and not a few of the new 
favourites, I am bold enough to prophesy, will after a 
while sink into the obscurity or semi-obscurity to which 
their nullity or mediocrity condemns them. 

I feel almost inclined to say that in London more is 
done for chamber music than for any other of the nobler 
branches of the art. This will astonish many, for much 
of this work not only does not find adequate pecuniary 
support, but not even the well deserved attention of the 
press. The best London has in the way of concert 
institutions is the Saturday and Monday Popular 
Concerts—they are something to be proud of, indeed, are 
quite unique, distinguishing it as much in a favourable 
sense from all other towns as the absence of an opera 
distinguishes it in an unfavourable sense. And yet who 
could deny that the exsemble playing to be heard at 
those concerts, good as it is, would be better if stability 
instead of change were the rule. It is less the excelience 
of the individual performers than their mutual under- 


standing and accommodation that conduces to the per- 
fectness of a performance. 

If we inquire after the cause of the deplorable features 
in the London musical life, the answer, 1 am afraid, can 
only be: Want of taste in the public as a whole. In the 
course of a Monday Popular Concert one of the most 
distinguished artists of England, not a musician, said to 
me: ‘What do you think of a public that can applaud 
a performance [it was a pianistic solo performance] such 
as we have now heard? When I see their enthusiasm 
on hearing something really fine, | am inclined to say : 
‘Well, they have taste after all.? But then occur 
occasions like this—and they occur very frequently—and 
I cannot but give way to despair.” Artistic barbarism 
and fetichism are, no doubt, to be found in all lands and 
places, but the larger the town the larger the proportion 
of barbarism and fetichism. It should therefore be the 
endeavour of the regenerated to win to civilisation and 
convert to a purer faith their less fortunate brethren, 
who are by no means confined to the so-called lower 
classes. Then we might perhaps harbour the hope of 
approaching the goal where worship of names and 
fashions and delight in jingling and juggling are 
unknown, and all are joined in the love of the true, noble, 
and beautiful. 








PORTRAIT SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE.* 
I—C. Pu. E. BACH. 
Edited by Biographicus Minor. 


CARL PHILIPP EMANUEL BACH, although to a very small 
extent a living force in our day, is historically a most in- 
teresting and important personality. He constitutes the 
link between his father, J. S. Bach, and Joseph Haydn. 
The latter used to say: “For what I know I have to 
thank Ph. E. Bach,” and he may, indeed, be called his 
heir and successor. Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach was born 
at Weimar, on March 14th, 1714, received musical in- 
struction from his father, went to Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
to study law, but founded a vocal society instead, settled 
in 1738 in Berlin, became accompanist of Frederick the 
Great in 1740, and in 1767 accepted the appointment of 
church music-director at Hamburg, where he died on Sept- 
ember 14th, 1788. As a composer Bach was a representa- 
tive of what in his day was called, in contradistinction to 
the fugal style, the gallant style. Of his compositions we 
will only say that they were very numerous, and consisted 
of more than 200 pieces for the harpsichord (including 
fifty-two concertos and many sonatas), several symphonies 
for orchestra, two oratorios, and a great number of can- 
tatas, Passions, &c. Biilow’s selection of six sonatas (in 
Peters’ edi.ion) and Pauer’s Popular Pieces are almost 
the only compositions of C. Ph. E. Bach’s that have now 
currency. One work of his has yet to be mentioned : it 
had great influence in the second half of the last and in 
the early part of the present century, and is still valuable 
—namely, “Versuch iiber die wahre Art, das Klavier zu 
spiele1” (Essay on the true manner of playing the clavier), 
in which is to be found, among other things, information 
about the execution of graces and the art cf accompani- 
ment, 2z.¢., the art of improvising an accompaniment on a 
figured bass. 

Our intention is to place before our readers on the 
present occasion two portraits of C. Ph. E. Bach. The 
first is drawn by our countryman, the historian, Dr. 
Charles Burney, who then, however, was only a historian 
zn spe. The portrait in question is contained in the second 





Under this title we shall from time to time bring sketches, slight or 
elaborate, of great musicians, by those that have known them personally. 
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of two volumes, entitled ‘“ The Present State of Music in 
Germany, the Netherlands, and United Provinces : or, The 
Journal of a Tour through those Countries, undertaken to 
collect materials for a general History of Music” (London, 
1775). 

““M. Bach received me very kindly. He tried 
anew piano forte, and in a wild, careless manner, threw 
away thoughts and execution upon it, that would have set 
up any one else. His pleasantry removed all 
restraint without lessening the respect and veneration 
for him, with which his works had inspired me at a 
distance. . [On the following day.] At church [St. 
Catherine’s, where some good music of Bach’s was badly 
performed] and on the way home, we had a conversation, 
which was extremely interesting to me: he told me that if 
he was in a place, where his compositions could be well 
executed, and well heard, he should certainly kill himself, 
by exertions to please. ‘But adieu, music! now, he 
said, these are good people for society, and I enjoy more 
tranquillity and indepen... nce here than at acourt. After 
I was fifty, I gave the thin, up, and said let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die! and I am now reconciled to 
my situation ; except, indeed, when I meet with men of 
taste and discernment, who deserve better music than we 
can give them here.’ 

“After this, when our conversation turned upon /earned 
snusic, he spoke irreverently of canons, which, he said, 
were dry and despicable pieces of pedantry, that any one 
might compose, who would sacrifice his time to them ; 
but it was ever a certain proof to him, of a total want of 
genius, in any one that was fond of such wretched studies, 
and unmeaning productions. 

“He asked, if 1 had found many great contra-puntists in 
Italy ; and upon my answering in the negative, he replied, 
nay, if you had, it would have been no great matter ; for 
after counterpoint is well known, many other more essen- 
tial things are wanting to constitute a good composer. He 
said, he once wrote word to Hasse, that he was the greatest 
cheat in the world; forin a score of twenty ovinal parts, 
he had seldom more than three vea/ ones in action; but 
with these he produced such divine effects, as must never 
be expected from a crowded score. . . . 

“In the evening [at M. Ebeling’s] several of 
M. Bach’s vocal compositions were performed, in all 
which great genius and originality were discoverable ; 
though they did not receive the embellishments, which 
fingers of the first class might have given tothem. M. Bach 
has set to music a Passzove, in the German language, and 
several parts of this admirable composition were per- 
formed this evening. I was particularly delighted with a 
chorus in it, which for modulation, contrivance, and effects 
was at least equal to any one of the best choruses in 
Handel’s immortal Messiah. A pathetic air, upon the 
subject of St. Peter's weeping, when he heard the cock 
crow, was so truly pathetic as to make almost every hearer 
accompany the saint in his tears. 

“ Several symphonies and detached airs with an accom- 
panied harpsichord sozatina, consisting of a very curious 
mixture of pathetic and dvavura, were performed, in which 
the band had very hard duty, and though they are not in 
such constant practice as to be under exact discipline, 
yet they executed several very difficult pieces, with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy. 

“T mention M. Bach’s vocal and miscellaneous com- 
positions, in order to prove the ductility of his genius ; but 
it is not on these that I would rest his reputation, so 
much as on his productions for his own instruments, 
the clavichord, and Aizno forte, in which he stands 
unrivalled. a 

“ When [on another day, October 12th, 1772] I went to 





his house, I found with him three or four rational, and 
well-bred persons, inis friends, besides his own family, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Bach, his eldest son, who practises the law, 
and his daughter.* The instant I entered he conducted 
me upstairs into a large and elegant music room, furnished 
with pictures, drawings, and prints of more than a hundred 
and fifty eminent musicians: among whom there are many 
Englishmen, and original portraits, in oil, of his father and 
grandfather. After I had looked at these, M. Bach was 
so obliging as to sit down to his S7lbermann clavichord, 
and favourite instrument, upon which he played three or 
four of his choicest and most difficult compositions, with 
the delicacy, precision, and spirit, for which he is so justly 
celebrated among his countrymen. In the pathetic and 
slow movements, whenever he had a long note to express, 
he absolutely contrived to produce, from his instrument, a 
cry of sorrow and complaint, such as can only be effected 
upon the clavichord, and perhaps by himself. 

“‘ After dinner, which was elegantly served, and chcer- 
fully eaten, 1 prevailed upon him to sit down again to a 
clavichord, and he played, with little intermission, till near 
eleven o'clock at night. During this time, he grew so 
animated and Zossessed that he not only played, but looked 
like one inspired. His eyes were fixed, his under lip fell, 
and drops of effervescence distilled from his countenance. 
He said, if he were to be set to work frequently, in this 
manner, he should grow young again. He is now fifty- 
nine, rather short in stature, with black hair and eyes, and 
brown complexion, has a very animated countenance, and 
is of a cheerful and lively disposition. 

“His performance to-day convinced me of what I had 
suggested before from his works ; that he is not only one 
of the greatest composers that ever existed, for keyed in- 
struments, but the best player, in point of expression, for 
others, perhaps, have had as rapid execution : however, 
he possesses every style ; though he chiefly confines him- 
self to the expressive. He is learned, I think, even 
beyond his father, whenever he pleases, and is far before 
him in variety of modulation ; his fugues are always upon 
new and curious subjects, and treated with great art as 
well as genius. 

“He played to me, among many other things, his last 
six concertos, lately published by subscription, in which 
he has studied to be easy, frequently I think at the 
expense of his usual originality; however, the great 
musician appears in every movement, and these produc- 
tions will probably be the better received, for resembling 
the music of this world more than his former pieces, which 
seem made for another region, or at least another century, 
when what is now thought difficult and far-fetched, will, 
perhaps, be familiar and natural. . . . 

“ Fasy and difficult are relative terms ; what is called 
a hard word bya person of no education, may be very 
familiar to a scholar: our author’s works are more 
difficult to express, than to execute. As to their being 
fantastical, and far-fetched, the accusation, if it be just, 
may be softened, by alleging that his boldest strokes, both 
of melody and modulation, are always consonant to rule, 
and supported by learning ; and that his flights are not 
the wild ravings of ignorance or madness, but the effusions 
of cultivated genius. His pieces, therefore, will be found, 
upon a close examination, to be so rich in invention, 
taste, and learning, that, with all the faults laid to their 
charge, each line of them, if wire-drawn, would furnish 
more new ideas than can be discovered in a whole page of 
many other compositions that have been well received by 
the public.” 

The second of our portraits of C. Ph. E. Bach was 


** Hehas two sors, the yo ngest of whom studies painting, at tle academies 
of L ips ¢ and Dresd_n.” 
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mned a few years later by the German Johann Fried- 

rich Reichardt, a distinguished musician, both as com- 
poser and conductor, and endowed with great literary 
alent. We find it in his “ Briefe eines aufmerksamen 
Reisenden, die Musik betreffend” * (in two parts, Frankfort 
and Leipzig, 1774— 1776). 

“You know, my dearest friend, how long and how 
much, nay, with what burning eagerness, I have desired 
to become fully acquainted with the great Bach. I have 
now had this happiness, and hasten to tell you as much 
about it as the weakness of my pen will permit me. Do 
not, however, expect any order in this letter, but rather 
put up with the outpouring of my overflowing heart. 

“Herr Capellmeister Bach honours me with the most 
riendly reception, and does not confine himself as often 
as I come to him—how often this happens you can judge 
rom my known importunity to great men—to playing to 
me with unwearied kindness all sorts of things of his own 
composition and of different periods of his life, thus 
giving me in the happiest manner an opportunity to study 
him thoroughly. 

“ Also besides this happiness, which already far exceeds 
what I asked and desired, he helps me to make my stay 
here as agreeable as possible, and this by the best re- 
ception in his house and by the pleasantest walks in the 
most beautiful parts of this town. 

“See, friend, however much-I am at other times on my 
guard in my letters against the like accounts, I could, 
nevertheless, on this occasion not possibly resist the in- 
clination to such boasting. 

“Do not imagine that | have done it without thinking : 
I have considered it beforehand ; and because I regard it 
as a true honour for myself to possess the friendship of 
the greatest man among us, I assure myself not only of 
your sympathy, but I hope even as regards my art to 
have thereby gained in your eyes. What do you say to 
this? 

“TI have learnt to know this great man in his art 
already from very different sides, and learn daily to 
know him more perfectly. There are often phenomena 
which I meet with in him quite unexpectedly. 

“ Whenever I go to Herr Bach, he plays to me three, 
four, and even more sonatas of different periods of his 
life. In each one recognises his spirit—the greatest 
proof that his originality is not affectation—but also at 
the same time his great diversity and his inexhaustible 
wealth. Each sonata has something individual by which 
it is clearly distinguished from all the others. It would 
be impossible for me to say, ‘the two sonatas belong 
together, that is a pair’; just as little could I ‘say that 
one was the more excellent, unless.my pride should come 
in, which Herr Bach (by a pianoforte sonata which I re- 
ceived from him in his own handwriting for myself alone) 
has more flattered and more excited than all the gifts of 
the great and all the sunshine of happiness can do. 

“This is really one of the most original pieces which I 
have ever heard ; and every one, every one to whom I 
play it, bursts out, as if they had prearranged it, with 
the words: ‘I never heard anything like it !’ 

“ However, my dearest friend, I will not make you too 
eager for it, for I can just as little send it to you as | can at 
present play itto you. Never will the sonata go out of my 
hands, unless I were to lose my pocket-book, of which, 
however, I now take far greater care since the former lies 
0 it. 

“Yesterday I learnt to know the great man again 
from an entirely new side. He played to mea piece of 
sacred music of his own composition, and allowed me to 





* “ Letters of an attentive traveller concerning music.” 





sing it. The poetry of it was by the late Dr. Schiebler, 
and was called: ‘ Die Israeliten in der Wiiste.’ 

“ This is such a masterpiece of the Herr Capel!meister 
Bach that it wholly overthrows all the objections that 
hitherto remained to his malicious or ignorant enviers, for 
as flowing, agreeable, and natural a melody prevails in it 
as ever Kayser or Graun have had. ; 

““T myself was astonished at how this great man had 
descended so much from his usual elevation— which is as 
natural to him as is to the eagle its flight close to the sun 
—and could sing a simple melody so easily intelligible to 
us poor sons of earth. 

“ And how suitable, how entirely exhaustive every ex- 
pression was, how forcible, how powerful the clamour of 
the despairing people, how original the expression of its 
mockery and jeers against God and their leader, how 
majestic the language of Moses to the people, and how 
suppliant (as if humbly bowed low in the du-t) his prayer 
to God, how rapturously glad the joy of the rescued 
people, how charmingly and pleasantly altogether the 
whole last scene contrasts with the former awful, pitiable 
scenes, I cannot at all express to you, there are for this no 
other signs than Bach’s own tones. I am very glad that 
he will publish this masterpiece. 

1 have yet told you nothing of the excellent improvisa- 
tions of this master. His whole soul is here at work, 
which the complete repose and, one might almost say, 
lifelessness of his body sufficiently reveals. For the 
position and gesture which he assumes when he begins he 
retains immovably in improvisations lasting for hours. 

“Here only he shows quite clearly the great know- 
ledge of harmony and the immeasurable wealth in rare end 
unusual turns which make him the greatest original genius. 

“He also showed me once his great diversity of 
thought in variations on the most lovely, naive last move- 
ment * from the third sonata of his six sonatas with 
variated repeats. . I believe that he played me more than 
thirty variations on it. 

‘* A few days ago he let me hear also an excellent com- 
position on Gerstenberg’s ‘ Grazien,’ which he had set to 
music just that day. With the best and most powerful 
harmonies, the melody was, nevertheless, completely 
appropriate to the most lovely, charming verses. Whata 
rarity ! 

“ Of this master’s manner of playing, I need not inform 
you. you know it sufficiently from his excellent work : ‘ Die 
wahre Art das Clavier zu spielen.’ But how much hecan 
do on his own clavichord [c/avzer] will not a little sur- 
prise you.t 

“ Herr Bach plays not only a very slow singing adagiv 
with the most touching expression, to the confusion of 
many instrumentalists who could with far less difficul y 
approach the singing voice on their instruments ; he 
sustains even in this slow movement a note six quavers 
long with all the different degrees of loudness, and that 
both in the bass and treble. 

“But this is, perhaps, only possible on his very fine 
Silbermann clavichord, for which he has also specially 
written for himself a few sonatas, in which alone the long 
sustaining of a note occurs. 

“It is just the same with the extraordinary power which 
Herr Bach at times gives to a passage: it is the utmost 
Jortissimo, Another clavichord would go to pieces under it ; 
and it is just the same with the. most delicate Azanzssimo, 
which another clavichord does not sound at all. 





* It is superscribed A /egro moderato ma innocentemente. 

+ Clavier, which, in the first place, means “keyboard,” was the name ot 
keyboard instruments generally, but in particular of the c'avichord, In this 
century the name is applied in Germany to the pianoforte, especially to the 
square pianoforte. 
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“Tt is for ever a pity that we have so few of such ex- 
cellent instruments, and that our now living organ-builders 
and instrument-makers are not in a position to equal the 
art of that skilful man. All the newly invented claviers, 
with six and twelve different stops, are pieces of patch- 
work and toys compared with a Silbermann clavier. 

“How many thanks do we not owe to this excellent 
man. Could we—I think few of us who have had the happi- 
ness to hear Bach himself—perhaps, without him, without 
his instrument, have known and learnt the whole power 
of that great master and the great beauty and excellence 
of the clavichord generally. 

“Rest, therefore, in peace, thou good man, and as a 
reward for thy art, be it granted thee, now when exalied 
above us, still to hear the Divine harmonies of our Bach! 

“ Before I close this letter. I will, nevertheless, attempt 
a little comparison between Bach’s manner of playing the 
clavier and the other, which people are generally ac- 
customed to call the Italian manner of playing. 

“* Very many make the mistake of always contrasting 
the manner of playing of the Italians, whom even at this 
time the majority of the Germans imitate, with Bach’s, 
and do not know how to extol the latter otherwise than 
by contemning the former. They do wrong: it would be 
better if they would open the eyes of the blind imitators 
among us, and would show them the true relations. Who- 
ever then is not born blind will certainly very easily re- 
cognise the infinite advantages of Bach’s manner of 
playing without reviling the former. 

“The Italians have never made use of the clavichord, 
but only of the harpsichord : ‘their manner of playing must, 
therefore, be considered only in relation to the harpsi- 
chord, and this being so, it seems to me that it cannot be 
otherwise. Yes, but Bach's concertos for the harpsichord 
are nevertheless. Only patience, friend! let us 
not misunderstand each other. 

“ Bach’s manner of playing could not have been devised 
at all without the clavichord, and he has also devised it 
only for the clavichord ; but he who is once master of this 
plays also the harpsichord [ F7iige/] quite differently from 
him who never touches a clavichord ; and for him after- 
wards also compositions for the harpsichord may be written, 
which, under the hands of the mere harpsichord player, 
become insipid, often unintelligible, and unconnected. 

“Therefore for those who have not learnt to slur 
notes on the clavichord, be it by fingering or ornaments, 
for these must be only quick notes, broken chords—in a 
word, the pieces which are suitable for these can only 
have the object of exciting admiration by dexterity. And 
that, it seems to me, is the character of all of the pieces 
which are not written in Bach’s style according to Bach’s 
manner of playing. 

“ Soul, expression, feeling, these things has Bach first 
given to the clavichord, and the harpsichord could not 
otherwise receive the smallest degree of them than from 
the hand of him who knew how to animate the clavichord.” 








TWO NEWLY PUBLISHED WORKS 
SCHUBERT. 


Tantum ergo, fiir Solo-quartett, Chor und Orchester. 
Von FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
Offertorium, fir Tenor-Solo, Chor und Orchester. 
FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
Leipzig : C. F. Peters. 


BY 


Von 


THE two pieces which form the subject of this notice are 
described on the title-page as “ Zwet Chore aus Schu- 
bert’s Nachlass—bisher ungedruckt,;” t.e., two choruses 
from Schubert’s posthumous works, hitherto unprinted. 
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As in the complete collection of Schubert’s works—the 
publication of which hangs fire most unaccountably—the 
whole of the sacred music was issued as long ago as 1588, 
the announcement of two pieces belonging to this class 
being still unpublished will probably have surprised sub- 
scribers to that edition. There seems, however, to be no 
manner of doubt as to the authenticity of the two works 
before us, though neither exists in a complete form in the 
composer’s handwriting. An autograph sketch only of 
the ‘‘ Tantum ergo” has been preserved, and this sketch 
has been printed in Breitkopf and Hiirtel’s collected 
edition of Schubert’s works (Series 14, No. 22). In the 
original prospectus of that edition the Offertorium 
(“ Intende voci”) was announced as one of the numbers. 
of Series 14, but not having been included in that Series, . 
it has probably been relegated to the Supplement. 

Herr Max Friedlander, the editor of the two works 
before us, states that copies of both in the handwriting of | 
Ferdinand Schubert, the composer’s brother, have lately- 
come to light ; the complete vocal and instrumental parts: 
of the “ Tantum ergo,” and two separate voice-parts of 
the Offertorium have also been found. Ferdinand 
Schubert’s copy of the Offertorium gives as the date of 


‘composition “October, 1828”—about a month before 


Franz Schubert’s death; and there can be little doubt, 
from internal evidence, that the “ Tantum ergo” was 
written at about the same time. Both pieces, therefore, 
are the production of their composer’s maturity, a d 
possess far more musical interest than a large number of 
the posthumous works, which were written when the com- 
poser was little more than a boy. 

If any doubt remain as to the authenticity of the exist- 
ing manuscripts, no one who is familiar with Schubert’s 
style can hesitate as to his authorship after studying the 
music itself. Of the “Tantum ergo,’ as already men- 
tioned, an autograph sketch exists, and the comparison 
of it with the full score is full of interest. The latter con- 
tains precisely such additions and improvements as might 
be expected from a composer when revising his work. 
For example, in the first sketch the music halts a little at 
the nineteenth bar ; in scoring it, Schubert has condensed 
bars eighteen and nineteen into one. Four bars later he 
has omitted one bar of orchestral interlude, and altered 
the preceding cadence to make a better connection. 
Various details are added, such as the figurate passages 
for the violins, of which no trace appears in the first 
draft. We see here Schubert in his workshop, in the 
same way as we are able to study Beethoven’s method of 
composition from his sketch-books. 

It is all but certain, from the evidence of the music, 
that these two pieces were intended as additions to the 
Mass in E flat written in the same year. Not only are 
the keys suitable—the “‘Tantum ergo” being in E flat 
and the Offertorium in B flat—but the orchestration is 
identical, the wind parts of the “ Tantum ergo” being two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones, and drums; and for the 
Offertorium the same instruments, without second oboe, 
trumpets, and drums. Furthermore, the treatment of 
the instruments is precisely similar. Note, for example, 
the manner in which the wind instruments, with trom- 
bones Pianissimo, echo the cadences of the voices in the 
“Tantum ergo,” and compare the “Dona” of the Mass 
in E flat. Again, the treatment of the brass in the 
Offertorium (pages 9 to 11, 14 to 17, &c., of the score) 
is just the same as we find in the fugues of the Mass ; 
while we can hardly imagine any musician reading the 
two interludes of the same piece (pages 21 and 23) and 
feeling the slightest doubt, whether as regards melody, 
harmony, or orchestration, as to the composer. 
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Of the two pieces, the “ Tantum ergo” will most prob- 
ably rank the higher. It is a musical inspiration of the 
very first order. It begins, without a note of prelude, with 
a simple and melodious phrase for solo quartet, accom- 
panied by quiet undulations for the strings, each cadence 
being echoed by the wind. The first subject is then 
repeated by the full chorus, the original melody being 
now in the tenor. After a full close in B flat, the 
solo quartet continues for the words “ Praestet fides 
supplementum,” with a charming modulation into G flat, 
with delicious little bits of solo for oboe and clarinet, 
quite in the Schubertian style, playing above the voices. 
The phrase ends as it began in G flat, and is then taken 
up by the chorus, which, with a great crescendo, leads un- 
expectedly back to E flat, forte. The close of the piece 
is very impressive, the chorus, Azanissimo, repeating the 
first words, 

‘*Tantum ergo sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui,” 


to a harmonic progression identical (as Herr Friedlander 
points out) with that at the opening of the fine song 
Am Meere, and the music dies away in a _ plagal 
cadence. 

The Offertorium, though perhaps musically on a 
rather lower level than the ‘‘ Tantum ergo,” is neverthe- 
less a work of much beauty. The words are taken from 
the Fifth Psalm, verse 2, which in the English version 
reads; “ Hearken unto the voice of my cry, my King and 
my God; for unto Thee will I pray.” The piece is far 
longer than the ‘‘Tantum ergo ;” for while the latter 
contains only 33 bars, the Offertorium has 292. Its 
length, indeed, is likely to be the chief obstacle in its 
performance, and the editor has therefore indicated a 
place where ‘‘a cut” can be made if desired. 

The movement commences with an orchestral prelude 
of twenty-four bars, in which the melody is given to the 
solo oboe, which throughout the piece has a part important 
enough to deserve the name of vdéligato. The subject 
is then repeated by the tenor solo, ending with a cadence 
in the dominant key, in which the chorus now enters 
with a new theme, treated by free imitation, and accom- 
panied by the full orchestra, forte. A sudden drop to a 
piano reintroduces the solo voice, with a fresh melody, 
to the words, “Quoniam ad te orabo, Domine,” the ca- 
dences being repeated by the chorus with beautiful 
effect. In the continuation the solo is accompanied by 
the chorus, still Aza, till we reach a full close in the key 
of Fr. Here ends what in a sonata movement would be 
termed the “exposition.” The whole piece is laid out 
in a modification of the “binary” or “‘sonata” form, 
such as is not infrequently found in vocal movements 
of large dimensions. From this point (page 14 of the 
score, at letter C) commences a very interesting deve- 
lopment of the material already set forth, leading back 
ultimately (page 24) to the return of the first subject, in a 
slightly condensed form, and given, as before, to the 
solo voice. The chorus now takes what we may call 
the “second subject” in B flat, and the whole of the 
portion of the exposition which was before in the 
dominant key is now repeated with some modification 
of detail, in the key of the tonic. A short coda, mostly 
upon a tonic pedal, brings the movement to a quiet 
close. 

We car. heartily recommend both these works to the 
attention of choral societies in search of novelties. 
Neither of them presents any great difficulties to the per- 
formers, and both are most characteristic specimens of the 
tender beauty and romantic glow of colour which dis- 


tinguish Schubert’s later work. 4 
5 |: BENEZER PROUT. 





THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL REMARKS, 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
pr FE. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH (continued from page 224). 


Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach (born in 1714 at Weimar, 
died 1788 at Hamburg) was Sebastian Bach's third son. 
His father was his only teacher. Emanuel Bach declared 
that the Germans had a particular talent for uniting the 
neatness and brilliancy of French taste with the pleasing 
and captivating qualities of the Italian cantadile. We 
may accept his opinion as a guide in appreciating his own 
tendencies and his style. Emanuel Bach acquired his 
great father’s theories, and applied them in the most 
intellectual way; but, being more a man of the world, he 
gave them a wider scope. He was particularly anxious 
to regard every object he took in hand from the most ex- 
tended, pleasing, and popular point of view. Yet, with all 
the difference between his compositions and those of his 
illustrious father, we find in both the same order and 
clearness. We cannot say so much with regard to the 
earnestness, richness of substance, and loftiness of idea 
in his compositions ; here the father shows a decided 
superiority, and the clearest proof of this assertion is that, 
although Emanuel Bach is of course nearer to our own 
time than Sebastian, and is actually to be considered as 
the connecting link between the old and the modern school, 
his works have a more antiquated sound than those of his 
great father. While Sebastian Bach kept aloof from the 
fashion of his time, or, at least, bowed to the demands of 
that fashion only so far as was compatible with his rigorous 
and uncompromising principles, Emanuel Bach was more 
influenced by the prevailing taste of his day ; and many 
of his undoubtedly fine works have suffered accordingly, 
and indced have lost their immediate interest. In some 
of his works we find a tendency to over-ornamentation, a 
continuous strain to appear pleasant and agreeable, a 
striving after elegance which, when compared with the 
manly force and quiet dignity of his father, Sebastian 
Bach, appear to our modern ideas as empirical and 
somewhat forced. By his contemporaries Emanuel was 
by far more honoured and admired than his father ; the 
works of Emanuel were found easier, not only of execution 
but also of comprehension ; but, in spite of this, we need 
scarcely say, that Sebastian Bach’s works will always 
stand higher in the admiration of the appreciative musical 
world than those of his amiable son Emanuel, who was 
well aware of the greatness of him whom he admired and 
revered, and he said more than once, “I was obliged to 
strike out a little path of my own, or people would have 
never been aware of my existence.” It is but the barest 
justice to say that this “little path,” unpretending as it 
seems, and emanating from the desire to loosen the 
chains which bound instrumental music to canonical and 
cold rules, led eventually into the greater, broader, and 
clearer path of our modern music, on which Beethoven 
marched forward to perfection. 

The activity of Emanuel Bach is chiefly found in his 
desire to introduce a freer treatment, to find out a method 
of making the instrument sing, and to develop the forms 
of instrumental music in a more independent manner. 
He possessed an undoubted refinement and elegance of 
taste, which, however, was more directed towards the 
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pleasant and agreeable than to the grand and imposing 
features of the art. His principal merit, however, is found 
in the development of the sonata form. He was the 
predecessor of Joseph Haydn in this respect. Another 
great merit he may claim, namely that of having indicated 
the first philosophical method of bringing out the qualities 
of the instrument in his educational work, “ Versuch iiber 
die wahre Art das Clavier zu spielen” (‘Essay on the 
true manner to play the Clavecin”). The first part of 
this justly celebrated work appeared in 1753, the second 
in 1761, both published in Berlin, where he was appointed 
from 1740to 1767 as Cembalist of Frederick I1. of Prussia, 
for whom he had to play the accompaniments of the 
flute, the favourite instrument of the great King. Haydn 
designated the work as “the school of all schools ;” 
Mozart’s opinion about the same work is more caustic, 
for he declares that “he [manuel Bach] is the father, 
we are the boys; if any one of us knows something, he has 
learnt it from him.” Clementi owned “ that whatever he 
knew about fingering and his new style, in short, whatever 


he understood of the pianoforte, he had learnt from this | 


book.” The chief merit of Emanuel Bach’s essay lies in 
the spirited and intelligent manner in which he subjected 
the practical part of pianoforte-playing to a strict analysis. 
The fertility of Emanuel Bach as composer for the 
clavecin or pianoforte was very great. 





He wrote not | 


less than 146 sonatas, of which ninety-nine are printed ; | 


of suites, rondos, fantasias, symphonies (small pieces, 
not orchestral symphonies in the sense of the present 
time), variations, fugues, &c., he composed 174, of which 
123 are published ; of concertos he wrote fifty-two (ac- 
cording to some fifty-four), of these only nine are pub- 
lished ; for the clavecin, with accompaniment of other 
instruments, are forty-four (nineteen are printed), he 
composed also four (unpublished) duets for two pianos. 

We have also to mention two brothers of Emanuel 
Bach, namely Fohann Christoph Friedrich Bach, who was 
born 1732 at Leipzig, and died 1795 at Biickeburg ; 
he is generally called the “ Biickeburg” Bach. His works 
are solid, well written, but not above respectability ; for 
his sonatas he adapted the style of Emanuel bach. A 
sonata in C€ minor is to be found as No. 6 of “Alte 
Meister,” whilst a pretty rondo is published in “ Alte 
Claviermusik, I1I., 4. A much more talented composer 
was Johann Christian Bach, also called the “ Milan ” or 
“London” Bach, who was born 1705 at Leipzig, and 
died 1782 in London. He resided nine years in Milan, 
and settled in 1759 in London, where he held the ap- 
pointment of Court Musician of Queen Charlotte. In 1767 
he performed in London for the first time on a pianoforte. 
His works are rather more fashionable than interesting ; 
endowed with a great facility to compose, his works lack 
earnestness of purpose and depth of feeling. Of his many 
compositions the following are published : fifteen concertos, 
among them one in Tartini’s manner; six sonatas with 
flute accompaniment, eighteen solo sonatas, a sonata for 
four hands, and another for two pianos ; besides these he 
wrote a sextuor, two quintets, about twenty-five trios ; 
the collections, ‘* Alte Meister” and “Alte Claviermusik,” 
contain several of his pieces. 

Johann Ernst Eberlin, born in 1716 at Jettenbach, 
Suabia, died in 1776 as Kapellmeister of the Archduke 
Sigismund at Salzburg ; he wrote about forty toccatas 
and fugues, of which nine are included in Clementi’s 
“ Practical Harmony.” W. A. Mozart’s opinion about 
them is of interest ; he writes (1oth April, 1782) to his 
father, “I should have begged you to send me the fugues 
by Handel, and the toccatas and fugues by Eberlin. I 
go every Sunday at noon to Baron van Swieten, and 
there nothing but Bach and Hiindel is played. J just 





make a collection of fugues by the Bachs—nimely, of 
Sebastian, Friedemann, and Emanuel—also of those by 
Hiindel, and miss those of Eberlin, and I should like the 
Baron to hear them also.” But soon after (20th April, 
1782) he (Mozart) writes to his sister: “‘ I have accident- 
ally seen Eberlin’s toccatas, and found, to my regret, that 
they are too unimportant, and truly do not deserve a place 
between Hiindel and Bach. Every respect for his four- 
part writing, but his fugues are nothing but drawn-out 
Versetti’s.” ‘Two sonatas by Eberlin are found in 
Haffner’s “ (Euvres mélés,” 1760, and a prelude and 
fugue in A minor in “ Alte Claviermusik,” IT., 2. 

Christoph Nichelmann, who was born 1717 at 
Treuenbriezen (province Brandenburg), and died 1762 
at Berlin, was a pupil of Sebastian Bach, also of Quanz, 
Keiser, Telemann,and Mattheson. He wasan unusually 
well instructed man, who wrote a remarkable essay in 
Latin on * Melody and its Nature.” Of him six brevi 
(short) sonatas were published in 1749, some shorter 
pieces are found in Emanuel Bach’s “ Musikalisches 
Allerley,” 1761—62 ; one of his sonatas in; is published 
at Vienna (Haslinger), and three charming trifles—“ La 
Gaillarde et la Tendre,” “ Sarabande,” and “Gigue”—are 
in “Alte Claviermusik,” II., 3. A very dry and uninter- 
esting but uncommonly learned composer was /riedrich 
Wilhelm Marpurg, born 1718 at Seehausen in the 
Altmark ; he died 1795 at Berlin. He excelled as an 
author, and was a man of great versatility and un- 
doubted cleverness. Of his musical works we mention 
“Sei Sonate per il Cembalo,” 1756, “ Fugue e Capricci,” 
1777; these are dedicated to Emanuel Bach, and pieces 
for beginners and more advanced pupils, 1702—63. 

In order not to make this paper a mere catalogue of 
pieces, it may be advisable shortly to recapitulate the 
chief points of the state of clavecin music so far described. 
We have seen that Sebastian Bach consolidated and per- 
fected the most popular forms of his times ; not only did 
he use all the most approved rhythms of dance-music, 
but he rounded, improved, and perfected the entire form 
of the suite which contained all these various dances. 
But more than that ; Sebastian Bach widened the sphere 
of the clavecin in a degree never till then anticipated ; 
for such a solidity and purity of writing, such a complete 
application of the deepest science in an agreeable and 
pleasant form, as we find in almost every work of his, we 
look in vain for in any of his contemporaries. In point of 
harmony not much progress has been made since his 
time ; with regard to melody we may certainly claim to 
have improved. The melody of Bach has a charming 
simplicity and modesty, but somewhat timid expression ; 
it lacks acertain boldness which we meet with in 
Beethoven and other composers of more recent times ; 
but this want of force and boldness is no cause of re- 
proach to Bach, it entirely results from the insufficiency 
of the means he had to deal with. It is indeed one of the 
surest signs of his great andimmortal genius, that he was 
able to write such perfect works of art for such an imper- 
fect instrument as the clavichord of his day. His mind 
was far in advance of the mechanical reality of the 
instrument. 

That Bach could conceive the mightiest and grandest 
ideas is fully shown in his great sacred works. We have 
seen that with Sebastian Bach concludes the interesting 
older period, and that his son Emanucl felt the necessity 
of consulting the taste of the general public by writing in 
a lighter, a more elegant, and popular style ; he under- 
stood the great importance of developing the sonata-form, 
and how convenient it was to give in the sonata a shorter, 
more concise suite. We perceive already in Emanuel 
Bach’s sonatas the indication of that /yvécel style which 
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imparted their principal charm to the later sonatas of 
Haydn and Mozart. With Emanuel Bach we reach a 
period of transition (not exactly of revolution) ; the purely 
scholastic tendencies of the earlier German school, already 
modified by Sebastian, entirely disappear with Emanuel 
Bach ; the latter’s more natural, more spontaneous man- 
ner of writing acquires greater importance with Haydn 
and Mozart, and with them obtains a more definite form. 
In both Haydn and Mozart we find less of the ornament- 
ation employed by Emanuel Bach, and we shall find that 
the form of their sonatas is still more rounded, more 
plastic than that of Emanuel Bach. He had already the 
pianoforte to work upon, and its richer tone and the 

ossibility of playing /oud or soft at will resulted in the 
important change we have observed in comparison with 
the works of his illustrious father, Sebastian Bach, and 
those of his richly gifted son, Emanuel. 


STEP II. 


Bertini, Henri. Four melodious pieces. Nos. 1 and 2. 

No.1. Rondinetto in c. Well rhythmicised and accu- 
rately performed, this unpretentious piece is certain to 
please. 


No. 2. Pastoralein D. Very bright and cheerful. 


Nos. 3, Tyrolienne, and 4, Polonaise, belong to Step 
I 


Hummel, J. N. Rondoletto inc. An excellent piece, 
well composed, and everywhere showing an easy com- 
mand over the matter; both melody and harmony are 
agreeable and fascinating. 

Moniuszko, Stanislas. “Two Album.leaves.” The 
works of this Polish composer (born 1819, died 1872) have 
obtained a certain popularity. No. 1 of the “Album. 
leaves” is in the style of a mazurka, and the second may 
likewise claim this description. Both pieces are very 
short and may be used as excellent practice for learning 
to play by memory. 

Cztbulka, Alphons. “Gavotte de la Princesse.” The 
time must be taken rather slower than is generally taken 
for gavottes such as those of Bach, &c.; the melody is 
agreeable and falls pleasantly on the ear. 

Léw, Joseph. “ Ronde de la Garde.” A pleasant and 
well-sounding piece with a strictly defined polka rhythm. 

Marshall, Charles. Six short sketches. 1. “ Morning 
Greeting,” in G; very melodious. 2. “First Grief,” in E 
minor ; highly expressive. 3. A Flight, in F; brilliant 
and light. 4. Valse sentimentale, in D minor ; melodious 
and engaging. 5. ‘* The Little Drummer,” in E minor; 
very pretty ; requires an animated performance. 6. March 
in C with Trio in G; very characteristic. 

Glinka, Michail Ivanovitsch. ‘“ Souvenir d'une Ma- 
zourka.” Glinka, whom the Russians recognise as their 
only national composer of former times, was born 1804, 
and died 1857. The piece “ Souvenir d’une Mazourka” is 
melodious, and in its way original. The left hand has 
to perform several important parts, which, however, may 
be soon learnt and conquered. The only difficulty in 
the mazurka is to play the extended chords in a smooth 
manner. 

Gurlitt, Cornelius. Op. 148. 
short drawing-room pieces. 

1. Morning Greeting in B flat. An engaging and 
highly pleasing melody, with easy accompaniment. 

2. Serenade in a flat. In the time of a minuet. 
melodious and soft. ; 

3. Fairy-tale in A flat. The left hand has to take 
charge of the melody, and for this reason the piece is 
doubly to be recommended, namely, as a well sounding 
little composition, and besides, as a good study for the 
left hand, 


“ Novelletten,” Twelve 


Very 





4. Idyl in E major. The accompaniment, divided 
between the right and the left hand, has to be very 
carefully played in order to avoid any confusion in the 
harmony. 

5. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, in G minor. A kind 
of scherzo, requiring lightness and delicacy of touch. 
The use of the pedal ought to be avoided. 

6. Jmprompiu in B flat. A light, floating, and cheerful 
movement. 

7. Rippling Waves, in D flat. The charming ’and 
well-constructed melody is here surrounded by arpeggios, 
which are divided between both hands. A moderate use 
of the pedal is here recommended. 

8. Valse noble in Eminor. This piece requires freedom 
and a certain grandeur of style. 

9. Aocturne in G flat. A very engaging and pleasant 
piece, which, however, demands a good, well-sustained 
tone. 

10. Léndler (Rustic dance) in E major. A decided, 
firm, and clear accentuation will do much to make this 
piece effective ; it also requires an accurate observance 
of light and shade. 

11. Polonaise in D. This piece, replete with the 
genuine Polish character, will be found highly acceptable 
for private performances. 

12. Elfin Dance in ©. Gracefulness, elegance, and 
lightness are the chief characteristics of this piece. 

King, Oliver. Three characteristic pieces, Op. 48. 
No. 1. Scherzo, A minor. 2. “ Abendlied” (Evening 
Song), F. 3. March, E minor. The Scherzo is a light, 
elegant, and pleasing trifle; the dotted notes must be 
played rather sharply. The Evening Song requires a 
well-sustained and smooth performance, in which tke 
pedal has to be used very sparingly. The March 
demands strict and exact time ; the rests have to be.kept 
with great accuracy. 

Kirchner, Fritz. Op. 181. “ Jagdstiick” in c (Hunting 
Sketch). A lively, bright, and pleasantly animated 
piece, which will be used with advantage by young 
students who are deficient in rhythmical expression and 
accentuation. 

Kirchner, Fritz. Op. 245. “Zweites Jagdstiick” in D 
(Second Hunting Sketch). The popularity of the first 
hunting piece has suggested the composition of a second, 
which is in no way inferior to its predecessor. The whole 
has to be played in a light, elegant, and exceedingly joyous 
manner. 

Kirchner, Fritz, Op.270. “ Reiseskizzen” (Travelling 
Sketches). Ten pieces. Of these, numbers 1, 2,8, 9 
and 10, belong to Step II. ; the remaining will gain by 
being entrusted to more experienced hands. 

No. 1. “A Morning’s Walk”’ (Cc) must be played with 
great simplicity and natural expression. 

No. 2. “In the Woods” (G) requires a moderate ani- 
mation. It is a pleasant and melodious piece. 

No. 8. “In the Tyrol” (G). A good and full tone, with 
a moderate use of the pedal, will increase the effect of 
this simple tune. 

No. 9. “In the Hammock” (F). A kind of lullaby— 
pleasant, soft, and melodious. . 

No. 10. “Adieu to the Mountains” (G). Quietness 
and a peaceful tone are the characteristics of this song 
without words. 

Kirchner, Fritz, Op. 115. No. 3. “ Under the Linden 
Tree.” Slow waltz in B flat. A strict legato and quiet, 
yet not dragging performance will make this unpreten- 
tious piece very pleasing. 

Lee; Maurice. ‘Souvenir de Zillerthal” (F). This 
piece is a Tyrolese dance, with a trio in B flat and a con- 
cluding variation of the first melody. 
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Lee, Maurice. “Papillon et Cascade,” in E flat, re- 
quires a light, fluent, and elegant performance. 

Enckhausen, H. Sonatina in c. This well-written 
sonatina has three movements, each full of natural, 
simple expression, and falling, so to say, agreeably under 
the hand. 

Enckhausen, H. Sonatina in G. Four movements of 
greater importance than those of the preceding sonatina. 
Both works are carefully composed, the fingering is 
prictical, and the student will find the task to learn 
them a pleasurable one. 


(To be continued.) 








NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE youngest of our festival centres dates only from 1888, when 
an initial celebration of one day only took place at Hanley, the 
occasion being the inauguration of the Victoria Hall, built in 
co nmemoration of the Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen. The 
promoters from the first intended to establish a triennial meeting, 
bat the second, which took place last month, was antedated 
a year to avoid anything like competition with the Birmingham 
Festival. 

The performances this year extended to two days, October Ist 
and 2nd, and this will probably be the limit until the under- 
taking is firmly established. The district of the Potteries is 
famed for its choral societies, so there was no difficulty in raising 
a festival chorus of the highest class ; the orchestra was formed 
of members o! Sir Charles Hallé’s bind and performers from 
Birmingham ; and the whele was again under the direction of 
Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap, of Birmingham. The programme 
afforded variety and novelty. the opening performance on the 
morning of Wednesday, October Ist, consisting of Mozart’s 
Requiem and Sullivan’s Godden Legen’. The principals were 
Mailame Nordica, Miss Damian, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills. To commend their part of the work would be 
superfluous ; but the chorus claim a word. The attack was 
god, phrasing clear and intelligen’, light and shade admirable, 
and quality of tone rich and full. The orchestra likewise was 
excellent. On Wednesday evening the novelty of the Festival 
was produced. This was a dramatic cantata, Fair Rosamond, 
the libretto by the late Desmond L. Ryan, set to music by Dr. 
Heap, conductor of the Festival. The book is good from a 
literary st.ndpoint, and abounds with incidents and effective 
situations ; but the love-passazes between Henry II. and 
Rosamond are only incidents in a larger historical picture, the 
principal events in the reign of Henry, from his coronation to his 
penance for the murder of Thomas 4 Becket, all being dealt 
with, The music is the work of an accompl.shed and ex- 
perienced musician, the solo melodies being of the classical type, 
the choruses showing skill in part-writing. knowledge of the voices 
an. of choral effect, and the scoring that of a master of the 
orchestra. Although highly drama'jc where needed, the modern 
continuity of treatment is not adopted, each scene consisting of 
various numbers duly rounded off and concluded. The repre- 
sentative theme, save in one instance associated with Rosamond, 
is conspicuous by its absence ; but, on the other hand, there is 
decided characterisation in the music allotted to Rosamond, 
Eleanor, Henry, and Becket, and it would not require a great 
deal of alteration to turn the cantata into an opera’ The per- 
formance, with the principals already named, was remarkably 
fine, Madame Nordica and Mr. Lloyd especially distinguishing 
themselves. A local bass, Mr. Cranmer, effectively d: alt witha 
subordinate part entrusted to him. Both the cantata and the 
composer met with an enthusiastic reception, and the general 
impression was that Fair A’osamond would prove a popular 
work, 

There was a miscellaneous concert, chiefly orche.ral, on the 
Thursday morning, The band was heard at its best in 
Beethoven’s noble Symphony in A (No. 7), and gave very 
creditable readings of Grieg’s overture ‘‘ Im Herbst,” Dvérak’s 
Scherzo capriccioso, Op. 66, and the third Hungarian Rhapsody 
of Liszt. Mr. Willy Hess, the leader of the orchestra, gave a 
very artistic performance: of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and 





vocal solos were contributed by Miss MacIntyre and Mr. Lloyd, 
the lady excelling in ‘‘ Elsa’s Dream ” from Lohengrin, and Mr. 
Lloyd giving his unapproachable rendering of the ‘‘ Preislied”’ 
from Die Meistersinge’. The choir, under the direction of Mr. 
F. Mountford, sang in excellent style Mendelssohn’s psalm 
*¢ Judge me, O God” and Dr. Hiles’ ‘* Hushed in Death.’ 

The Festival closed on Thursday evening, October 2nd, with a 
programme comprising Sullivan’s ‘*In Memoriam” overture, 
Stanford’s choral ballad ‘* The Revenge,”’ Parts 1 and 2 of The 
Creation, and Dr. Hubert Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens.” 
Madame Nordica, Mr, Iver McKay, and Mr. Foli, took part in 
Haydn’s work, but the chorus carried off the honours, singing 
throughout the evening with magnificent tone and fine expression. 
‘*God Save the Queen” was, of course, sung at the opening 
and conclusion of the Festival. Artistically, the meeting was an 
unqualified success, and all engaged in the performances deserve 
the highest praise. Dr. Heap has proved himself one of the best 
conductors England can boast of, being equally at home with 
orchestra and chorus, and exhibiting coolness and self-possession 
in a degree rarely met with. The Festival, however, afforded 
another illustration of the saying, ‘‘’Tis not in mortals to com- 
mand success ;”’ but success, nevertheless, was well deserved, 
for the committee was energetic, and the arrangements were of 
the right kind. To the Chairman, Dr. West, and the Hon. 
Secs., Messrs. Bradford, Daniel, and Wilden, all having business 
relations with the Festival owe special thanks, the representatives 
of the press being treated with a consideration and courtesy 
never before extended to them in this country. To account for 
the poor support, comparatively, that the undertaking met with 
would be to enter upon local matters entirely outside the purpdse 
of this notice ; but it is satisfactory to hear that the managers 
are no whit dismayed by the financial result, and already guaran- 
tors are coming forward in the most generous spirit to aid the 
next Festival, which will take place in 1893. 








Our Magasine of Good Tords. 


ART is not, whatever may be said, the simple imitation 
of nature. !t is nature interpreted by a soul for other 
souls. As Humboldt says, only passionate and contem- 
plative souls know how to interpret nature.—EZ mile 
Deschanel. 

IN the fine arts mere imitation is always fruitless, even 
what we borrow from others, to assume a true poetical 
shape, must, as it were, be born again within us. Of 
what avail is all foreign imitation? Art cannot exist 
without nature, and man can give nothing to his fellow- 
men but himself—A. W. Sch/egel. 

THAT unity, harmony, “‘ convergence of character,” as 
M. Taine calls it, which gives to works of art their 
superiority over works of nature, is wholly due to 
elimination. Any natural subject will do, if the artist has 
wit enough to pounce upon some one feature of it as 
characteristic, and suppress all merely accidental items 
which do not harmonise with this.—W’. James. 

HE that can discern the loveliness of things, we call 
him poet, painter, man of genius.—Carvlyle. 

IT is only through deep sympathy that a man can 
become a great artist ; those who play with life can only 
play with art. The great are serious.—G. HY. Lewes. 

THE enjoyment of a work of art is by no means a pas- 
sive state ; a correct understanding, and with it the highest 
enjoyment, consist in our re-creating for ourselves, as it 
were, that which is offered us by the composer.—A méros. 

NEVER lose an opportunity of seeing anything beautiful. 
Beauty is God’s handwriting, a wayside sacrament. 
Welcome it in every fair face, every fair sky, every fair 
flower, and thank for it Him, the fountain of all loveli- 
ness, and drink it in simply and earnestly, with all your 
eyes ; it is a charmed draught, a cup of blessing.—C. 
Kingsley. 
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For once that ignorance leads us to admire that which 
with fuller insight we should perceive to be a common 
thing, and onc therefore demanding no such tribute from 
us, a hundred, nay, a thousand times it prevents us from 
admiring that which is admirable indeed. And this is 
so, whether we are moving in the region of nature, which 
is the region. of God’s wonders, or in the region of art, 
which is the region of man’s wonders.—2. C. Trench. 

BETTER be deceived a hundred times in admiration 
and love, than lose the power of admiring and loving. 
It is this power in which we are wanting. We are not 
wanting in objects of admiration, but in the talent of 
admiring. —F. Max Miiller. 

MusIc is nothing else but wild sounds civilised into 
time and tune. Such is the extensiveness thereof. that it 
stoopeth so low as brute beasts, yet mounteth as high as 
angels. For horses will do more for a whistle than for a 
whip, and, by heating their bells, jingle away their 
weariness.— 7homas luller. 

INTO the throat of the bird is given the voice of the 
air. All that in the wind itself is weak, wild, useless in 
sweetness, is knit together in its song. As we may 
imagine the wild form of the cloud, ‘closed into the 
perfect form of the bird’s wings, so the wild voice of the 
cloud into its ordered and commanded voice ; unwearied, 
rippling through the clear heaven in its gladness, inter- 
preting all intense passion through the soft spring nights, 
bursting into acclaim and rapture of choir at daybreak, 
or lisping and twittering among the boughs and hedge: 
through heat of day, like little winds that only make 
the cowslip bells shake, and ruffle the petals of the wild 
rose.—Rushin. 

A GENTLEMAN who hated music was asked to hecome 
a subscriber to a series of concerts. To decide him, it 
was mentioned that his brother had already subscribed. 
* Ah,” he replied, “if I were as deaf as my brother | 
should not hesitate for a moment.” 








Foreign Correspondence, 
MUSIC IN LEIPZIG, 


THE Leipzig concert season opened with the first Gewandhaus 


performance on October 2nd. The programme, according to 
rtile here at the first concert, contained no novelties. Mendels- 
sohn’s **Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” overture, Beethoven’s 
First Symphony, Bach’s Concerto in G for string orchestra, 

Gluck’s ‘‘Reigen seliger Geister’’ and “‘ Furientanz,” from 
Orpheus, composed an “excellent Dill of fare, which was done 
full justice to by our admirable conductor and his orchestra. 

Reinecke begins this year the thirty-first year of his conductor- 

ship at the Gew vandhaus, and Concertmeister Réntgen celebrates 
his forty years’ jubilee. Both were warmly welcomed by the 
audience. Herr Scheidemantel, who was the only vocalist at 
this concert, sang ‘‘ The Songs of Raoul le Preux to the Queen 
of Navarre,” by Heinrich Hofmann, and a selection from 
Schumann’s “ Fichendorff’sche Liederkreis.” In an encore song 
Herr Scheidemantel made a choice which showed surprising 
want of taste. 

Schumann’s Genovefa overture was the first item at the second 
Gewandhaus concert on October 9th. This work is a great 
favourite with our audience and never fails to ‘‘ bring down the 
house.” The same cannot be said for Brahms’ Symphony in c 
minor, which formed the second part of the programme. Many 
of the audience were unable to sit it out, large numbers leaving 
the hall after the second movement, and more after the third. 
Our amateurs are not attracted by learning fcr se, though they 
like it immensely when associated, in a subordinate position, 
with beautiful melody and captivating rhythms, such as abound 
in the works of Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Schumann. The 
finale of the symphony is really fine, but its design is too 
obviously copied from the finale to Beethoven's Ninth. 





Otto Hegner, the marvellous boy-pianist, was the soloist''at 
our second concert. He played Chopin’s E minor Concerto, 
Mendeissohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, and other works, with 
wonderful dexterity and very high intelligence. The little fellow 
created quite a furore. ‘Ve were glad to renew our acquaint- 
ance with Frau Emilie Herzog, who sang with applause the 
grand aria from Jes de Castro (Weber) and Lieder by various 
composers. 

The Brodsky and Hilf quartets have recommenced their 
chamber concerts. At their first soévde, neither quartet intro- 
duced any novelties. Herr Kapellmeister Reinecke was the 
pianist at both, playing with Brodsky the great Sonata in B flat, 
and with Hilf and Schréder the c minor Trio of Mendelssohn. 

Signor d’Andrace, who has been appearing at our theatre as a 
‘*guest,” excited great enthusiasm in A7goletto. He was less 
successful in Don Fuan. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


It would be easy to select from Ludwig Schytte’s Album 
for the pianoforte pieces with more poetry and musician- 
ship than are. to be found in the Rhopsodie which fills our 
Music Pages this month ; but it would be the very reverse 
of easy to select from it anything more joyous, sprightly, 
and frolicsome. Let the executants note the /emfo indi: 
cation, A//egro, and impart to the piece a sufficiency of 
liveliness ; let them further note the accompanying 
epithet, gzocoso, and add to the liveliness a seasoning ot 
playfulness and espzeglerie. With one thing we are 
puzzled. What does the composer mean by the title ? 
This Al/egro giocoso is not the sort of thing to which Liszt 
and others after him have given the name of Rhapsody ; 
and “a rambling composition ” it could only be called in 
respect of a certain waywardness of the melody. How- 
ever, most players will say : ‘* Never mind what the com- 
poser may have meant by the title, the piece is pretty, I 
like it, and that is enough.” 








Reviews of Acw Music and Hew 
ditions, 


a 
Six Lieger, Op. 48 ; Stv Lieder, Op. 49 ; Songs without 
Words, Op. 52, Books I. and II ; Romance with varia- 
tions for two pianos, Op. 51; Album fiir Mannergesang, 
Op. 30 ; Alone (Der Eznsame), for baritone solo, stringed 
orchestra and two horns, Op. 32. By EDVARD GRIEG. 
Leipzig: C. F. Peters. 
IN his Op. 48 and 49 (Edition Nos. 2,435¢ and 2,4362), as 
in earlier sets, Grieg proves himselt one of the first of 
living song-composers and a worthy successor of the 
great masters in this branch of the art. Delicacy and 
genuineness of feeling, unconventionality of form and ex- 
pression, manifest themselves in every one of the songs. 
There is about them all a subtle perfume, a breath of 
poetry, that cannot be explained by the harmonic 
piquancies and surprises with which they abound. And, 
then, how wondertul their variety of character! Each 
has a distinct individuality of its own, notwithstanding the 
clear impress on them of their creator's individuality. 
Op. 48 contains settings of poems by Heine (“ Greeting”), 
Geibel (“ Ere Long”), Uhland (“Way of the World”), 
Walther von der Vogelweide (“ The Nightingale”), Goethe: 
(“The Time of Roses”), and Bodenstedt (“A Dream ”) ; 
Op. 49, settings of six poems by Holger Drachmann. The 
present edition gives, instead of the original words, a 
French and an English translation, respectively by 
Victor Wilder and Frederick Corder, than whom better 
qualified men could not have been selected for the work. 
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Allegro giocoso. 
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“The Songs without Words,’ Op. 52 (Edition No. 
2,429a and 4), are arrangements for the pianoforte, made 
by the composer himself, of real songs with pianoforte 
accompaniment. Grieg’s aim was not to produce showy 
transcriptions, but to furnish faithful renderings of the 
originals. In this he has been thoroughly successful, and, 
at the same tiine, has contrived to write effective pianoforte 
pieces. The Variations, Op. 51, for two pianos (Edition No. 
2,494), are based on a fascinating Romance (Allegretto 
espressivo) strongly tinged with that peculiar Northern 
longing sadness. The most characteristic feature of the 
variations is the alternation of the two instruments that 
runs through most of them. Except in some of the last 
variations and the finale there is very little simultaneous 
action, and hardly any interweaving of parts. Harmony 
predominates, rhythm takes the second place, melody 
follows, and polyphony comes last of all. But we all 
know what Grieg can do with such limited means. 
In looking over the Album of part-songs for men’s 
voices (Edition No. 2,492), composed for baritone solo 
and double quartet or small chorus {two tenors and two 
basses), one is struck first of all by the unvocal part- 
writing, the difficult intervals, and the more difficult chords. 
Imagine the notes f and ¢ continued by two voices for 
two bars, and the chord ¢, v, a, ¢, @ sustained even longer! 
But these compositions are exceedingly interesting. The 
humorous pieces, especially, cannot fail to give much 
pleasure — for instance, No. 2, the Azuderlied, and 
No. 4, the Halling, a Norwegian dance. In conclusion, 
it has to be noted that everything is intensely national. 
The words are German, a translation from the Norwegian. 
Of Der Eznsame, Op. 32 (Edition No. 2,460), formerly 
known as Der Bergentruckte, we have now before us the 
full score with English and French words. It is a poetic 
conception finely realised. The baritone tells his tale in 
the simple ballad style, something between narrative and 
lyricism, whilst the orchestra paints the situations, 
delicately and yet impressively. As there are no diffi- 
culties, and an excellent result may be obtained, per- 
formances of the short work will be soon and frequently 
heard of. The orchestra is peculiarly constituted. It con- 
sists of strings and two horns ; but for the former there 
are written two first and second violin, two viola, and two 
violoncello parts, only the double-bass is single. 


Grand Characteristic Studies for the pianoforte. Op. 95. 
By IGNAZ MOSCHELES. Revised and fingered by 
I. PAUER. (Edition No. 6,247 ; net, 3s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 
THF. number of pianoforte studies that have accumulated 
in the course of a century is enormous. It would be 
impossible for the most diligent pianist to practise them 
ail; and if it were possible, it would not be desirable, as 
it would involve great waste of time. ‘To get out of this 
difficulty, we must take refuge in a judicious selection. 
In separating those @ prendre from those @ Ja/sser, we 
find Moscheles’ studies ameng the former class. They 
are indeed to be numbered with the works no pianist’s 
curriculum and library should be without. What gives 
to this master’s studies so high and lasting a value is the 
possession of sterling musical in addition to technical 
qualities. Nay, we may even say that they are much 
more head-and-heart than finger exercises. Each has a 
definite character, and this character is adhered to 
throughout. We are indebted to Moscheles for two 
famous sets of studies, Op. 70, twenty-four characteristic 
studies, and the present cleven studies, Op. 95. To 
describe purely technical studies, which are always 
simple in structure, is easy ; to describe studies such as 


those before us is exceedingly difficult and always 
unsatisfactory. We therefore, confine ourselves in this 
case to quoting the titles, which indicate their dominating 
characters: Wrath; Reconciliation; Contradiction ; 
Juno; A Nursery Tale; Bacchanale; Affection; Alla 
Napolitana ; Moonlight on the Seashore ; A Dream : and 
Terror. 


Marine. Fantaisie-Barcarolle pour piano. 
Par GEORGES PFEIFFER. (Edition No. 8,334 ; net, 
1s.) London : Augener & Co. 

WE imagine the composer sitting at the piano in the even- 

ing twilight, his mind filled with recollections of the sea. 

The improvisation which he pours forth has the dreami- 

ness of his thcughts: there is a glimmering rather than 

effulgent light, and more colour than form. In short, it 
is the picture of a mood, ana a mood such as may be 
expected under the circumstances—a dream-mood. 

Others may receive different impressions from M. 

Pfeiffer’s Op. 113, this was ours. The Favtaisie-Bar- 

carolle opens with an Andante con moto, which recurs 

again after an Adlegro agitato in which a Chaur de 

Matelots (peco pin lento) is embedded. Needless to say 

that imitation of the motion of water plays an important 

part in this fantasia. 


Op. 113. 


Op. 


5 
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Chansons et Danses craceviennes pour piano. 
Par SIGISMOND NOSKOWSKI. (Edition No. 
net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

NOSKOWSKI’s Cracovian Songs and Dances are for the 

most part charmingly fresh compositions with a popular 

ring about them. In the forefront of our liking stand No. 

1, Chanson élégiague, and No. 2, Danse paysanne ; after 

them come No. 4, Cracovienne lyrique, and No. 5, 

Champétre. No. 6, the Divertissement, too, has charms, 

but fewer and lesser ones than the pieces previously 

named. As to No. 3, it contains much which we feel 
inclined to mark with the sign “?” that heads the piece. 

Players will be well advised if they do not perform these 

compositions one after another, as the uniform Cracovian 

rhythm (?) might produce weariness. 


753 


Aus der Ninderwelt (Scenes from childhood). Charac- 
teristic pieces for the pianoforte. Op. 100. By 
A. LOESCHHORN. (Edition No. 8,228 ¢ and d; 
net, Is.each.) London: Augener & Co. 
THESE two books of short pieces may be regarded asa 
continuation of the two books (Op. 96) we reviewed last 
month. They are as regards difficulty a little more 
advanced and, musically, even finer. In fact, they are 
charming poems which the old as well as the young can- 
not fail to enjoy. There is not one amongst them that 
does not touch heart and mind. They may truly be called 
educational ; and if teachers gave their pupils more of 
this kind of music, the idea that music was nothing but a 
jingle of pretty sounds would soon become a prejudice of 
the past. The following are the contents: In the Church ; 
In Cheerful Mood ; The Gymnasts ; Excursion ; On the 
Rocking Horse ; The Dancing Bear; Papageno ; The Fair ; 
Evening Rest ; The Mother and her Sick Child; The Little 
Jugglez ; The Child’s Dream ; and The Dwarfs. 


No. 4 of four pianoforte pieces (AJavier- 


Freude (Joy). 
stiicke). Op. 95. 
Augener & Co. 

A LIVELY frolicsome piece, that suggests to our mind 

pictures of, and invites us to, dancing and romping. This 

by no means difficult Al//egro vivace, ?, in A major, is sure 
tu make good what its name promises. 


By IGNAZ LACHNER. London: 
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Cornelia, No. 2 of Ballkldnge, two walizes for the 
pianoforte. Op. 170. By CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
London : Augener & Co. 

Cornelia, the second of Herr Gurlitt’s two waltzes, is a 

capital composition both as a pianoforte piece and for 

dancing purposes. It has the right ring and swing. We 
are sure it will give pleasure to many. 


Visegrad, Douze Poésies musicales pour piano a quatre 
mains. Op. 21. Par ROBERT VOLKMANN. (Edition 
No. 8,639 ; net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
To write on the title-page “ musical poems” is tantamount 
to a daring challenge. The proud consciousness that led 
Volkmann to do this is, however, fully justified by the 
c ntents. On hearing these pieces we become at once 
«ware that they are not merely cunningly devised com- 
Linations of sounds, structures based on nothing and 
aiming at nothing except the tickling of the human 
tympanum. Although the composer was a German by 
lurth and education, this and other works of his show that 
he knew well how to assimilate the characteristics of the 
people amorg whom he lived so many years and found a 
home. These twelve musical poems seem to us a history 
of the nation ; at any rate, they tell us more of the nature, 
c-toms, and vicissitudes of forture of the Hungarians 
than many a big and learned tome. The scenes, moods, 
and characters the musician-poet unfolds before us are as 
fullows: The Oath ; The Sword Dance; The Banquet ; 
The Love-song ; A Wreath of Flowers ; Bridal Song ; The 
For:une Teller ; A Pastoral ; The Lay of the Heru; The 
Page ; Soliman ; By Solomon's Tower. 


The Ship o the Fiend. Orchestral Ballad. Op. 5. By 
HAMISH MACCUNN. Arranged as a pianoforte duet 
by MARMADUKE M. BARTON. (Edition No. 8,571; 
net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
WE reviewed Mr. MacCunn’s work last month, when the 
o:chestral score was before us, mentioning its successes, 
iiterpreting its purport, and pointing out its excellences. 
Hence there remains for us on the present occasion only 
to notice the appearance of a four-hand pianoforte 
arrangement. This latter, which is well made, will enable 
those who are not so fortunate as to hear the orchestral 
billad of “The Ship o’ the Fiend” in the original guise 
to form an approximate idea of it. 


Scenes de Ballet. Deuxiéme Suite d’orchestre par E. 
DEL VALLE DE Paz. No. 3, Cortége. Transcrip- 
tion pour deux pianos 4 quatre mains. (Edition No. 
8,649 c; net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

No. 3, the Cortége (Processi.n), concludes the Ballet 
Scenes of Del Valle de Paz most effectively. It is 
expressive of solemnity, pomp, and power. The two 
pianos produce a grand sonority, which develops with the 
rise of the fine climax dexterously worked out by the 
composer. We recall to the reader’s mind the two 
preceding scenes, Bohémienne and Valse lente, and re- 
ccmmend the whole opus to his attention. 


Zingaresca. No. 3 of three pieces (Drei Stiicie) for 
violin and pianoforte. Op. 28. By GUSTAV JENSEN. 
London: Augener & Co 

JENSEN follows up the A//a Marcia and Canzona with a 

Zingaresca. This is a Moderato movement, in ? time 

with several changes to and from Pzu mosso, Vivo, and 

Animato, not to mention various calandos and a poco 

ritenuto. Although perhaps musically not quite sw 

weighty as its predecessors, it is a spirited, pleasing, and 
effective characteristic composition. Violinists especi- 
ally will thank the composer for it. 





Nocturne and Matrosentanz (Op. 93. Nos. 1 and 3) for 
violin and piano. By IGNAZ LACHNER. (Edition No. 
7,511a and c, net, 1s.each.) London : Augener & Co. 

THIS is a cheap quarto edition of three drawing-room 

pieces of Lachner’s, which we had seen before in a more 

expensive folio form. Only two of them are now lying 
before us—the first, a Vocturne, and the third, a “ Sailors’ 

Dance.” They are all they ought to be; the former 

sweetly melodious, the latter vigorous and joyous. The 

Nocturne offers the violinist a fine opportunity for 

displaying beauty of tone and warmth of feeling. 


Polka and Danse rustique. Nos. 3 and 4 of Quatre 
Danses brillantes tor violin and pianoforte. By 
EmMiLe THQMAS London: Augener & Co. 

OF the third and fourth of Emile Thomas’s four brilliant 

dances, we can repeat all the praise we gave to Nos. 1 and 

2. If we prefer No. 4, the Danse rustigue, a kind of 

Landler (slow waltz), to No. 3, a Podka, no one who has 

considered the artistic possibilities of the various dance 

forms will be surprised. No other dance lends itself so 
little to artistic treatment’as the polka. Our remark, 
however, does not imply that the epithet “ pleasing ” is 

not applicable to No. 3. 


Three Sonatinas for two violins. Op.96,97,and 98. By 
IGNAZ LACHNER. (Edition Nos. 5,621, 5,622, and 
5,623; net, 1s. each.) London: Augener & Co. 

LACHNER’S Op. 96, 97, and 98 are compositions in the 
th:ee-movement sonata form: the first consisting of an 
Allegro giusto,a Menuetto poco Allegro, and an Allegretio 
graztoso; the second of an Allegro giocoso, an Andante 
con moto, and an Allegro vivace, ma non troppo; and 
the third of an Allegro giusto, an Andante con mato, and 
another Ad/evro giusto. The composer shows himself a 
master of his craft, for both form and texture leave nothing 
to be desired. The two parts are of equal importance and 
move along smoothly and: melodiously, now alternating 
playfully, now combining effectively. These easy sonatinas 
for two violins cannot fail to become favourites. 


Menuet pour le violoncelle avec accompagnement du 

piano. Par W. H. SQUIRE. London: Augener & Co. 
WITH this Minuet Mr. Squire adds another item to the 
already considerable number of light and _ pleasing pieces 
he has bestowed on a grateful race of lovers of the violon- 
cello. We shall say no more, as we have said enough—at 
least, sapzenti sat. ——ooo 


Dance Movements from the works of great masters. 
Arranged by F. HERMANN. (Edition Nos. 7,387 d, 
7,151 d, 7,387 @, 7,151 e, 7,387 f, and 7,151 f; net, Is. 
each.) London: Augener & Co. 

HERE we are presented with arrangements for violin and 

pianoforte and for two violins, tenor, violoncello, and 

bass (the first piece also for flute, violin, tenor, violoncello, 
and bass) of Monsigny’s. elegant and quaint Rigaudon 
from La Reine de Golconde (1765), Mozart’s coquettish 
and altogether lovely Minuet from the Divertimento in 

D, and Beethoven’s fresh and charming Allegretto from 

the ballet Die Geschopfe des Prometheus, utilised by the 

composer also in the last movement of the “ Eroica.” 

What more can and need we say? 


A Reconciliation and Two Songs (these latter with an ad 
libitum violoncello part) by GERARD F. Coss. Lon- 
don: Charles Woolhouse. 

BOTH the one song with pianoforte and the two with 

pianoforte and violoncello accompaniment are good, 
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being true songs, frankly melodious, appropriate to the 
words, warm in feeling, easily intelligible without dealing 
in triteness, and easily executable and yet well written. 


Nine Children’s Songs for voice with pianoforte accom- 
paniment. Op. 210. By CARL REINECKE. (Edition 
No. 8,891 ; net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

KAPELLMEISTER REINECKE’S ‘‘ Nine Children’s Songs ” 

after folk-songs are nine precious melodic gems delicately 

set in a golden accompaniment. The translation from 
the German into English of the delightful childlike 
words has been very cleverly done by E. M. Traquair. 


Songs on the River, vocal duets for female voices with 
pianoforte accompaniment. By JOHN ACTON. (Edi- 
tion Nos. 4,059 e and /; net, each, 3d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

IN the fifth of Mr. Acton’s “Songs on the River,” “ Mid 

the Waterlilies,” an Andante e dolce, the second voice 

begins, after a short symphony, a pretty rocking melody, 
whilst the first voice contents itself with a subordinate 
part ; afterwards the distribution is reversed, and finally 
both join on equal terms. The sixth song, “ Homeward 
Bound,” consists of a short Andante in C minor, @, and 


a short merry L’zstesso tempo in C major, §. Although 
they do not surpass their predecessors, Nos. 5 and 6 are 
not unworthy of them. 


Vocal Dance Tunes, three-part songs for female voices 
with pianoforte accompaniment. By H. HEALE. 
(Edition Nos. 4,215 and 4,216; net, 4d. and 8d. 
respectively.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE latest instalments of this series are a vigorous 

polonaise, “All hail to thee, thou First of May,” and a 

brisk tarantelle, “O Flowers of Spring.” Performers of 

these two Vocal Dance Tunes will find their tasks 
interesting and exhilarating. If they produce no effect 
upon themselves and upon others, they must not blame 

the composer. a 


The Quarrel of the Flowers. A musical recital (in 
costume), the words by the Rev. G. S. HODGES, B.A., 
the music by Louis DIEHL, (Edition No. 9,064; 
net, Is. 4d.) London: Augener & Co. 
HERE comes a harbinger of the festive season. The 
Quarrel of the Flowers is intended for performance by 
children, the characters being Christmas, Rose, Lily, 
Fuchsia, Daisy, Violet, Poppy, Sweet Pea, Sunflower, 
and Cowslip. There is further a chorus of attendants on 
Christmas. The plot may be told in a few words. The 
flowers quarrel as to which of them is most worthy to be 
queen. They lay their claims before Christmas, who, 
however, instead of awarding the crown to one of them, 
decides in favour of a Flower Republic. Peace being 
thus restored, the flowers unite in doing homage to King 
Christmas. The simple tuneful music consists of a 
march in ? time before the raising of the curtain, a few 
bits of melodrama, strains introducing the several flowers, 
snatches of chorus (the choral part of which is monotone), 
and a repetition of the march, with a final choral out- 
burst of “ All Hail! All Hail! Christmas, Hail!” at the 
conclusion of the performance. Illustrations of the 
costumes and other necessary instructions for acting The 
Quarrel of the Flowers are given. 


Catechism of Musical Instruments (Guide to instrumen- 
tation). By Dr. H. RIEMANN. Translated from 
the German. (Edition No. 9,201; net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

IT may be asked: Is the catechetical form suitable to a 

“Guide to Instrumentation”? To which the answer 





might be: Though not the most suitable form, it is more 
suitable to this subject than, for instance, to a treatise on 
Harmony or on Counterpoint. But if, instead of looking 
merely at the title-page, we examine the book itself, we 
discover that Dr. Riemann’s catechism differs greatly 
from those usually met with ; that, in fact, the questions 
are in reality paragraph headings in the interrozative 
form, and the answers long and full expositions of the 
points of the inquiry thus indicated. By bringing to his 
task, along with practical experience, knowledge of all 
the branches of the science of music and the art of 
thinking and writing, the author has succeeded in 
produ ing a book of great usefulness. But it is more 
than useful, it is also interesting and eminently readable, 
a happy result owing to its literary style and leavening 
with science and philosophy. Dr. Rtemann opens his 
book with an introduction entitled “ A general Review of 
Instruments,” in which he discusses the subject of pro- 
duction of musical sound generally, and in connection 
with the different classes of instruments. After this 
follow five chapters which treat respectively of Stringed 
(bow) Instruments, Instruments of the Harp family, 
Wood wind Instruments, Brass wind Instruments, and 
Instruments of Percussion. The author describes the 
capacity, ¢echnigue, and character of each instrument, 
and illustrates pictorially its appearance, and musically 
its employment in the orchestra. As it would lead us too 
far were we to review seszatim each paragraph of the 
book, we must confine ourselves to giving the sum total 
of the result of our examination, and this is: that this 
little book of one hundred and four pages contains quan- 
titatively and qualitatively more than many a big volume. 
Of course we do not subscribe to every statement of the 
author’s, nor do we share all his views. This, however, 
is a state of things in which a thinking and not wholly 
ignorant reviewer finds himself on almost all occasions. 
The translation is on the whole good, indeed, considerably 
above the average of what we are accustomed to in this 
country, nevertheless some mistakes require correction, 
most of them, however, are happily not of great import- 
ance. In conclusion we will give a specimen of the 
author’s and translator’s work. To the last answer in 
the book, “ What exercises are to be recommended as an 
introduction to instrumentation?” the answer runs as 
follows: “ First of all, the repeated study of the full 
scores of good masters, not beginning with Wagner, but 
ending with him, ze, going on from simple to compli- 
cated—from the symphonies of Haydn to those of 
Mozart and Beethoven, with the gradual introduction of 
vocal scores, as, ¢.g., Haydn’s Creation and Seasons, 
Mendelssohn’s St. Pau/ and Edzjah, then operatic scores 
by Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, &c. Of course 


Playing from Full Score 


either alone, or at two pianos (one performer playing the 
string parts, the other the wind), is very important, also 


attempts to reconstruct fragments of works previously 
heard, from the pianoforte arrangements, 


are very helpful as well as instructive. Care must be 
taken in arranging pianoforte scores for the orchestra ; 
such work could only be profitable to beginners when the 
piece selected is really conceived for the orchestra. For 
this reason, re-instrumentation from pianoforte arrange- 
ments is always to be preferred.’ To this is added 
equally good advice with regard to the nature of the 
musical thoughts intended for the orchestra and the 
method of sketching an orchestral composition, but for 
further information we must refer the curious to the book 
itself. 
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@peras and Conrerts. 


—~—— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


SIGNOR LAGo reopened the Royal Italian Opera on October 
18th with Verdi’s dida. It is some years since the experiment 
of an autumn season was tried with any prospect of success, but 
there are some features of merit in the enterprise of Signor Lago 
which may win the favour of the public. He does not depend 
exclusively upon the efforts of a petted prima donna, but in his 
first representation gave an ensemble in many respects worthy of 
praise. It would have been well, perhaps, to have had a larger 
chorus, the female voices having hardly sufficient volume, but the 
orchestra, with Mr. Carrodus as principal violin, and Signor 
Bevignani conducting, was entitled to much commendation. 
Throughout the opera the value of Signor Bevignani’s services 
was felt. As regards the principal artists, it could not be 
expected, with the very modest charges for admission, that the 
most celebrated ‘‘stars’”? would be engaged, but here also the 
vocalists were meritorious. Mlle. Sofia Ravogli was the 
heroine, and, spite of nervousness, displayed no little intelligence 
and dramatic feeling as an actress, singing the music with con- 
siderable effect. Her sister, Mlle. Giulia Ravogli, has, per- 
haps, the finest voice. She has some rich and sympathetic 
contralto tones, and as Amneris her entire performance was 
effective. There were points in her singing and acting that 
reminded the audience of Madame Trebelli. Signor Giannini, 
a tenor opera-goers will remember as singing in London about 
five years ago, has muchimproved. He has a good chest voice, 
and no vibrato, but delivers the music clearly and with good 
expression, and is not without merit asanactor. Signor Galassi 
played Amonasro with his old vigour, and sang the music with 
energy. Signor Fiegna as the King, and Signor Meroles as 
Ramfis, wanted greater physical power. The general rendering 
of the opera was as good as during the ordinary season, and a 
large audience received it with unquestionable favour. Per- 
formances of Meyerbeer’s opera, Les Huguenots, Gounod’s 
Faust, and other works were given during the week, the scheme 
being to give as much variety as possible. Mlle. Maria Peri 
made her first appearance in England as the heroine of Meyer- 
beer’s opera, and Signor Perotti also made his début at the 
Royal Italian Opera as Raoul. Madame Fanny Moody, the 
excellent soprano, of the Carl Rosa Company, made her first 
appearance in Italian opera as Marguerite, and Signor Suane, 
a Spanish tenor, somewhat in the school of Signor Gayarré, was 
the representative of Faust. On Thursday, October 23rd, 
Ponchielli’s La Gioconda was announced for the début of Miss 
Damian, the popular contralto and pupil of the late Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, but Miss Damian having a cold Verdi’s 7vovatore 
was given. On Friday came Lucia; and on Saturday a very 
creditable performance of Roberto il Diavols was given, with 
Miss Fanny Moody as Alice and Mr. Charles Manners as 
Bertram. The lady was completely successful, the gentleman 
moderately so. He has a good bass voice, but needs a great 
deal more energy, fire, and passion, to make the diabolic 
character effective. It is to be hoped that the courage 
and energy of Signor Lago will meet with its due reward, and 
if the performances are continued with the same spirit as they 
were started, it is probable the autumn season will be suc- 
cessful. 





“LA CIGALE.” 


QUITE a new departure was made in light comic opera when 
La Cigale was produced at the Lyric Theatre on October 8th. 
The story has been adapted by Mr. F. C. Burnand, and is 
pretty and pleasant, with no taint of French impurity to mar the 
enjoyment of pure-minded visitors, and it is placed upon the 
stage by Mr. Horace Sedger with lavish splendour. No comic 
opera has been produced with so much completeness for years. 
The dresses are brilliant, and the scenery really beautiful. The 
tuneful music of M. Audran has been supplemented by some 
melodious and concerted pieces composed by M. Ivan Caryll, 
who conducted the orchestra. The story of Za Cigale is very 
simple. A young girl, brought up with her cousin, has a great 
love of singing, and wishes to come out on the operatic stage. 





Her character, “the grasshopper,” is prettily contrasted with 
that of her cousin, ‘‘the ant,” whose wedding festivities serve 
to make a lively scene at the opening of the opera. La Cigale 
is heard singing by a frivolous duke, who has some influence at 
the Opera of Bruges, where the scene is laid, and he induces 
the management to give the young girl atrial. She succeeds, 
and a young chevalier, who has a:lmired her, eventually loses 
his heart to the fair and attractive prima donna. ‘* Whispering 
tongues” cause them to be separated, and at a party given by 
the duke, La Cigale, under pretence of amusing the guests, 
describes her own career, with the result that the chevalier, her 
lover, renews his vows, and all ends happily. A pretty illusion 
is given in the last act. In the midst of the brilliant ball-room 
scene, the stage darkens, and there is a charming, poetical 
vision of La Cigale’s early life, and her old home, seen under a 
wintry aspect. This is supposed to take place in a dream. 
Miss Geraldine Ulmar, from the Savoy Theatre, was brilliantly 
successful as the heroine, singing and acting admirably ; M. 
Scovel, from the Carl Rosa Company, was excellent as the 
lover ; Mr. Eric Lewis was an amusing Duke, and Mr. Lionel 
Brough was funny as an old Dutchman. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

THE first concert of the season was given on Saturday, October 
11th, with remarkable success. ‘To Mr. Manns especial honour 
was paid when he took his place in the orchestra, and it was 
but just to him, for few musicians have done so much to uphold 
music of the better class. Mozart’s Zauberfléte overture was one 
of the attractive items, and was splendidly played. The intro- 
duction to the third act of Zanihdéuser made a remarkable 
contrast to the work of Mozart, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Italian 
Symphony,” exquisitely performed, was received with enthusiasm, 
as was Beethoven’s “ Leonora Overture” No. 2, inc. Herr Julius 
Klengel played a concerto for violoncello and orchestra in A 
minor, by Hans Sitt, and proved himself a mest able artist alike 
in tone and execution. Madame Valleria sang Schubert’s 
‘“*Young Nun” gracefully. At the second Crystal Palace 
Concert an important Violin Concerto in A minor, No. 2, Op. 
206, by Raff, was played for the first time in this country by M. 
Emile Sauret. This composition, which is brilliant and effective, 
is supposed to illustrate some verses by Arnoid Borner descrip- 
tive of the sorrows, hopes, and joys of human life. The work is 
likely to be heard of again, for the list of such compositions is 
small. Schumann’s ‘* Rhenish Symphony,” and a movement 
from a Suite by Mr. Claudius H. Couldery, were other orchestral 
items, and Miss Thudichum sang with considerable taste. 





SENOR SARASATE’S CONCERT. 

Sr. JAMEs’s Hai was crowded to the roof on Saturday, 
October 18th, when the first of the Sarasate Concerts was given. 
The Spanish violinist had an extraordinary reception, in fact, 
during his performance the audience became quite excited, and 
called him back to the platform several times after each piece. 
His first solo, a concerto by Bernard, proved rather dry as 
music, but the playing was superb. In Max Bruch’s excellent 
Concerto in G minor, the violinist was more than usually suc- 
cessful, and after being recalled five times, he played a transcrip- 
tion of Chopin’s E major Nocturne with exquisite tone and 
expression. Again, after a most brilliant rendering of Ernst’s 
fantasia on the March and Romance in Of¢e//o, he was encored 
twice, and gave pieces of his own composition with the utmost 
brilliancy. An excellent orchestra, admirably conducted by Mr. 
Cusins, played “Les Préludes” of Liszt, and Beethoven’s 
“* King Stephen Overture,” as well as a bright dance movement 
of the Russian composer, Glinka. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
THE first concert of the winter season was given on Thursday, 
October 16th, at the Alexandra House. The principal item in 
the programme was the beautiful Octet of Schubert for strings, 
with clarinet, bassoon, and horn. This charming work in 
eight movements is of great length, but its melodious beauty 
prevents the auditor feeling any weariness, although it occupies 
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more than an hour in perforniance. There is a pretty romance 
told about this octet, which, it is said, was inspired by the beautiful 
daughter of the Count Esterhazy, in whose family Schubert was 
teaching in Hungary in 1824. The young lady, Caroline by 
name, was only seventeen, and well knew the composer’s admi- 
ration, which, however, she did not return, although the com- 
poser openly avowed his feelings. The occasional echoes of 
Hungarian melodies in the work give it a piquant character and 
enhance its beauty. It was well played by Miss Donkersley, 
first violin, Mr. Stephenson, second violin, Mr. Alfred Hobday, 
viola, Mr. Tennyson Werge, violoncello, Mr. Arthur Hobday, 
contra-basso, Mr. Joseph Smith, horn, Mr. W. H. Hall, 
clarinet, and Mr. Edwin Hall. bassoon. Miss Ethel Webster 
sang “O Mio Fernando” cleverly, and the fragments of 
Mendelssohn’s String Quartet, Op. $1, concluded the concert, 
which reflected credit upon the students and their professors. 


**CARMEN UP TO DATA.” 


THE new burlesque at the Gaiety claims more attention than 
such productions usually deserve, owing to the closeness with 
which Bizet’s excellent opera has been followed, and the clever- 
ness with which Herr Meyer Lutz has got over the difficulty of 
not being able to use the original copyright music. His own 
melodies are well written, and Miss Florence St. John, the 
representative of the gipsy heroine, sings them admirably. 
Some of the choruses and the dance music must be commended 
also. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


IN miscellaneous concerts, &c., there has been little variety. 
Master Isidore Pavia, on October 15th, made his début as a 
pianist at St. James’s Hall with some success, but it is more 
satisfactory to hear the efforts of mature players. The craze 
about youthful genius is somewhat overdone.—The Promenade 
Concerts at Covent Garden concluded without any special 
feature calling for comment.—Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s new theatre 
in Shaftesbury Avenue will, we think, prove one of the finest 
temples of the lyric drama in London. It is planned in the 
most perfect manner, and splendidly decorated. It is intended 
to open the house early in December with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
grand opera, Jvanhoe. We wish every success to the new 
venture.—Madame Berthe Marx gave a successful, pianoforte 
recital on Oct. 23. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


On Monday, October 20th, these concerts were resumed, and 
the occasion was made especially interesting by the reappearance 
of Sir Charles Hallé and his gifted wife, Madame Norman- 
Néruda ; and Signor Piatti also had a most cordial welcome. 
With such performers it goes without saying that the music was 
rendered to perfection. Beethoven’s lovely Quartet in r, Op. 
59, was one of the gems of the evening, ané his sonata, ‘‘ Les 
Adieux, l’Absence et le Retour,” was an appropriate solo for Sir 
Charles Hallé, who was heard at his best. A work of the 
greatest interest also was the Trio in C minor, Op. Io!, of 
Brahms’. Ample justice was done to this beautiful work by 
Madame Norman-Néruda (violin), Signor Piatti (violoncello), 
and Sir Charles Hallé (pianoforte). Rarely, if ever, has this 
fine work been so well interpreted. The other instrumental 
item was a selection from the ‘* Pensées Fugitives” of Ernst and 
Heller for piano and violin; and Mr. Ben Davies sang Signor 
Diatti’s serenade, ‘‘ Awake, awake!” and a pretty song by Mr. 
Alfred Cellier, ‘* All are Deceivers.” The audience was a very 
large one. 

The first Saturday concert introduced M. Paderewski as 
solo pianist. His playing of Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata 
was unequal, but fine in parts ; he was encored, and in the 
march from the Ruins of Athens, played in a very dashing 
style. He also took part in the pianoforte quartet of Brahms, 
Op. 26, his associates being Madame Norman-Néruda and MM. 
Straus and Piatti. Miss Liza Lehmann sang ; and Mendelssohn’s 
String Quartet in A minor was incladed in the programme. 


Musical Potes, 


—_> 


Last month we did not give the explanation of the 
vagaries of the directors of the Paris Opéra, because we 
thought new revelations would modify and amplify what 
then had already become known. Nothing of importance, 
however, has been added to the first accounts. A contract 
had been concluded between the directors on the one 
hand and thecomposer (Massenet), librettist, and publisher, 
on the other hand, that Ze Mage was to be produced this 
year. When it came to the selection of the singers for the 
parts, none of the casts offered by the directors satisfied 
the composer, who at last said that, as suitable interpreters 
could not be found, he would prefer to forego his right of 
| having the opera performed this year. The directors took 
him at his word, and made arrangements with Reyer for 
the production of Sa/amméé. But when Massenet and 
his partners heard of this, they began to think that they 
had made a mistake, and insisted on the fulfilment of the 
contract, which a verbal remark made in the heat of a 
discussion could not annul. 

ALTOGETHER things are in a very lively condition at the 
Opéra. Several of the artists have taken, or are about to 
take, their leave. The most important of these is Vianesi, 
the conductor. He had offended one singer by taking a 
movement too quick, and another by disallowing an 
encore ; an angry conversation between Ritt, one of the 
directors, and Vianesi followed, and when the latter pre- 
| Cipitately offered his resignation, the former as precipi- 
tately accepted it. Who will be Vianesi’s successor ? 
Colonne is too busy with his concerts, Danbé too well off 
at the Opéra-Comique to come in question. It seems 
there are no other possible French conductors. Hence 
people turn their attention to the Belgian, Joseph Dupont. 

Miss MELBA’s reappearance at the Opéra in Ambroise 
Thomas’s Hamlet was a great triumph for her. A new 
contralto, Mlle. Domenech, made her début (as Queen) in 
the same opera. She is said to possess a voix agréable- 
ment timbrée et gui sonne bien, and to have made all in all 
a favourable impression. 

THE new comic opera, Colombine, by Michiels, was 
lately produced at the Opéra-Comique. The music, we 
are informed, is too heavy and pretentious for the slight 
subject, the composer being one of those “who take a 
club to killa fly, and the doomsday trumpet to sing a 
madrigal.” 

THE rehearsals of Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila were 
begun at the Théatre-Lyrique in the second week of 
October. 

A VERY successful revival of Edmond Audran’s Gilette 
de Narbonne (first heard at the Bouffes in 1882) took place 
at the Folies-Dramatiques. 

THE Berlin concert season is now in fullswing. Onthe 
5th of October the Philharmonic orchestra under Kogel’s 
direction began their popular concerts, and at this and a 
concert on the 8th, produced a number of novelties (most 
of them, however, not absolute novelties, but novelties 
only for Berlin): Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody, Bizet’s 
“Roma,” Sigismond Noskowski’s concert-overture, “ Meer- 
auge,” and a Fantasia on Finnish airs for flute and 
orchestra, by Joachim Andersen. At a concert given by 
Nikita she showed that since her last visit her voice has 
developed, but not her art of singing. The Kruse quartet 
made on the 9th its reappearance this season, with a new 
viola and second violin, playing Beethoven’s Op. 59 and 
Jadassohn’s Op. 10. On the following evening Professor 
Barth, De Ahna, and Hausmann opened the campaign of 
their popular chamber concerts. Carl Halir and his wife 
gave a concert on the 11th—the former contributing Lalo’s 
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“ Sinfonie espagnole” and Beethoven’s concerto, and the 
latter Jensen’s series of songs, entitled “ Dolorosa.” The 
first Philharmonic concert, under Biilow’s direction, on the 
13th, brought Bach’s ': major Suite, Brahms’ Variations 
on a theme by Haydn, Beethoven’s B flat major Symphony, 
and Saint-Saéns’ C minor Concerto played by Mme. Car- 
refio. On October 17th took place Otto Hegner’s first 
appearance in Berlin, and the first of the symphony con- 
certs of the Royal orchestra; on the 2oth, a concert of the 
pianist, Louis Breitner ; on the 22nd, a concert in the 
New Church, for the benefit of the Berlin Female Music- 
teachers’ Association, with Joachim, Hausmann, Robert 
Radecke, and Therese Halir Zerbst ; on the same day a 
performance of Raff’s oratorio, Weltende, by the Schnopf 
Society; and on the 24th, Hiandel’s Solomon, by the 
Singakademie. 

Ocus’ Philharmonic Choir promises three concerts, with 
the following highly interesting programmes :—1. Han- 
del’s Acis and Galathea, newly edited by Felix Mottl, and 
Mendelssohn’s unfinished oratorio, Christus. 2. Two 
sacred choruses by Schumann, a Dithyrambe by Max 
Bruch, and a Te Deum by A. Bruckner. 3. A six-part 
motet, Op. 74, by Brahms, Schumann’s ballad, “ Vom 
Pagen und der Kénigstochter,” and choral works by Liszt 
and Cornelius. 

A VERY successful attempt has been made at the Berlin 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtische. Theater to revive two old 
comic operas. The operas in question are Fioravanti’s 
Die Dorfsdngerinnen (Le cantatricé vilane.—1795) and | 
Adam Hiller’s Die Fagd (1771). 

THE Berlin Gesellschaft der Opernfreunde has given a 
performance of Mozart’s boyish opera, Bastien und 
Bastienne (1768) and Mendelssohn’s Hetmkehr aus der 
Fremde (1829). The interpretation of the works, how- 
ever, was unsatisfactory, giving too much evidence of 
amateurish inexperience and awkwardness. 

THE arrangements for next year’s Bayreuth Festival 
Plays are as follows. There will be twenty performances 
from July 19th to August 20th; ten performances of 
Parsifal (July 19th, 23rd, 26th, 29th, August 2nd, 6th, 9th, 
12th, 16th, 19th), seven of 7annhduser (July 22nd, 27th, 30th, 
August 3rd, roth, 13th, and 18th), and three of 77zstan 
und Isolde (July 20th, August 5th, and 15th). The musical 
direction has been entrusted to Hermann Levi and Felix 
Mottl, the choregraphical direction of Tannhduser to 
Signora Virginia Zucchi, of Milan. 

AT Dresden Felix Draeseke’s opera, Herrat, has been 
accepted for performance. The libretto is based on the 
last four adventures of K. Simrock’s “ Amelungenlied.” 
Another novelty in prospect is the much _talked-of 
Cavalleria rusticana by Mascagni. 

A. SCHUL2’s Der wilde Jiger was well received at 
Coburg. The first performance took place on the 5th of 
October. 

THE Court Theatre at Munich promises many novelties : 
Chabrier’s Gwendoline, Cornelius’s Cid, Langer’s Murillo, 
and Franchetti’s Asvaé/. It promises, also, some very 
. interesting revivals : Pergolesi’s Serva padrona, Grisar’s 
Gute Nacht Herr Pantalon, Liszt’s Legende der heiligen 
Elisabeth, Cherubini’s Wasser‘riiger, Gluck’s Alceste, 
Kretschmers Die Folkunger, Mozart’s Jdomeneus, 
Marschner’s Kinig Hiarne, &c. 

THE idea of erecting a monument to V. E. Nessler in 
his native country, originated in Leipzig, has been taken 
up by Strasburg. It is also the intention of the town to 
honour the composer by a loving cultivation of his works. 
A beginning will be made with his last opera, Die Rose von 
Strassburg, which is to be put on the stage worthily, not 
in the crippled condition in which it was presented to the 
Munich public. 


GORING THOMAS’s opera adeshda is in preparation at 
the Bremen theatre. 

THE first performance, at Hamburg, of Sullivan’s 
Konigsgardist (Yeomen of the Guard) took place at the 
Carl Schultze Theater on the 4th of October. 

CORNELIUS’S Barbier von Bagdad was, on October 
4th, given with great success at the Vienna Opera-house. 
The next novelty is to be Massenet’s Manon Lescaut. 
After this may be expected Raoul Mader’s Die Fiicht- 
linge. Schumann’s Genoveva will be revived. At another 
house Sullivan’s Gondoliers has made its appearance 
and found ready acceptance, although its success seems 
to be less than that of previous works. 

WILHELM GERICKE, who had left Vienna for Boston, 
and now is back again to the Austrian capital, has been 
engaged by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde as con- 
ductor of their concerts for the next season. Jsrae/ in 
Egypt, Elijah,and the Passion according to St. Fohn, are 
on the programme. 

THE Passau organ-builder, Martin Hechenberger, has 
built for the cathedral of the town a large new organ. It 
has 93 stops, 5,097 pipes, 3 manuals, and pedals, and a 
mechanico-pneumatic crescendo contrivance which en- 
ables the player to produce within a few bars a gradual 
change from the greatest Azantsstmo to the greatest 
Sortissimo. 

ON the 30th of September, the remains of Gluck, after 
being placed in an artistically decorated coffin, were 





| Central Cemetery. 


transferred from the Matzleinsdorf Cemetery to the Vienna 
The procession was most imposing, 
and the following ceremony very impressive. Beside a 
magnificent tent under which the coffin was set down, 
there stood a table on which lay the memorial tablet and 
portrait relief of the old grave-stone. The inscription on 
the tablet runs thus :—“ Here rests an honest German 
man, a zealous Christian, a faithful husband, Christoph 
Ritter von Gluck, a noble master of the sublime musical 
art.. He died on November 15th, 1787.” After the con- 
secration, the Opera chorus sang the “ Libera.” The coffin 
was then carried to the grave, and a chorus from the 
master’s Orpheus and Eurydice was performed by the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Opera chorus and a wind 
band posted in the neighbourhood. When the coffin had 
been lowered into the grave, Director Jahn spoke a few 
suitable words, after which the ceremony was brought 
to a conclusion by another chorus from the same 
work, 

THE young Belgian pianist and violinist, Juliette Fol- 
ville, has finished an opera, entitled 4¢a/a, the libretto 
of which (based on Chateaubriand’s tale) is by Paul 
Collin. 

THE Secolo XTX. of Genoa says that Mascagni, the 
happy composer of Cavalleria rusticana, has already 
made 50,000 francs by his work, and that the publisher 
pockets 1,000 francs at every performance. No wonder, 
therefore, that Sonzogno, the publisher, opens a competi- 
tion of the same kind as that which brought to light so 
precious a thing. 

DoEs no English musician feel inclined to apply for the 
following post? Finalborgo, a town in the province of 
Genoa, is in search of a master of music. His duties are 
fivefold :—(1) To direct the symphonic orchestra and the 
musical band, (2) to compose or transcribe the pieces 
required by the latter, (3) to play the organ at the church, 
(4) to play when necessary the first violin part, and /5) to 
teach gratuitously eight pupils. The emoluments amount 
to the handsome sum of 1,350 francs (£54). 

LATTERLY several interesting musical finds have been 
made. A lost canzonetta for three male voices by Weber 





was brought to light in Berlin, and has already been 
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published by Raabe and Plotho, with a German transla- 
tion as well as with the original Italian words (“ Sox troppo 
innocente nell’ arte d’amar”\. A hitherto unpublished 
concerto for bassoon, with violin, viola, and violoncello 
accompaniment, by Paganini, was discovered at Stockholm. 

THE unveiling of a statue of Berlioz (a copy of that in 
Paris) took place in the master’s native town, La Céte- 
Saint-André, on the 28th of September. Musical France 
was chiefly represented by Ernest Reyer (who made an 
offensively patriotic speech) and twenty-eight brass 
bands. 

A. ARTARIA, the Vienna publisher, has published a 
catalogue of the Beethoven autographs in his possession. 
There are ninety-six items—partly wholly written by the 
hand of the great master; partly only corrected by him. 
They include the last movement of the Choral Symphony, 
the overture “ Die Weihe des Hauses,” Op. 124, the sonatas 
Op. 110 and 111, the Credo, Sanctus and Benedictus, 
and Agnus Dei from the “ Missa Solemnis,” the two trios 
Op. 70, &c. 

THE Norwich Musical Festival, held on October 14-17, 
passed off very satisfactorily. The principal novelty— 
Dr. Hubert Parry’s L’ Allegro ed il Pensieroso—proved 
itself a noble work, and may be regarded as a worthy 
pendant to his S¢. Cecilia’s Day. The semi-novelties, 
Dr. Mackenzie’s prelude and extr’actes to The Master of 
Ravenswood, Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s The Ship o’ the 
Fiend, and Mr. Edward German’s overture to Richard I/1., 
found warm receptions. Among the older works com- 
prised inthe programmes were Handel’s Fudas Maccabaeus, 
Mendelssohn’s £/zjah, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Wartyr of 
Antioch, the second part of Spohr’s Last Fudgment, Dr 
Mackenzie’s The Dream of Fubal, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
the second act of Wagner's F/ying Dutchman, and Hein- 
rich Schiitz’s Lamentatio Davidi. Mr. Randezger con- 
ducted, and had under him not only a good orchestra, and 
a chorus which did better than on previous occasions, but 
also a numerous and brilliant array of vocal soloists— 
Mme. Nordica, Miss Macintyre, Miss Marian McKenzie, 
Miss Damian, Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss Angelica Berzon, 
Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Henschel, Mr. Novara, Mr. Alec Marsh, 
and Mr. Ben Davies. 

The Bristol Musical Festival (October 22--25) was 
opened with Gounod’s Redemption. The other principal! 
works performed were Dr. Hubert Parry's oratorio Fudith. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden / egend, Handel’s Messiah. 
Mendelssohn’s Eiijah, Grieg’s music to Peer Gynt, and 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. Sir Charles Hallé, who 
had his orchestra with him, wielded the ddton ; and the 
vocai soloists were Madame Albani, Miss Macintyre, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Madame Hope Glenn, Mr. Edward Lloyd 
Mr. Ivor M‘iXay, Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. Watkin Mills, Mr. 
B. Pierpoint, and Mr. Montague Worlock. With such a 
commander, and such ferces as he had to command 
(including the Bristol Festival Choir and a festival bav« 
of 100 performers), the result could not be otherwise than 
excellent. 

ON account of his continued ill-hea!th, Sir Herbert 
Oakley has been obliged to send in his resignation of the 
Edinburgh professo:ship of music. Having been ordered 
by his medical advisers to pass the winter in a southern 
climate, he has asked the authorities to sanction his nom- 
ination of a substitute to lecture for him. The Chair ot 
Music will become vacant next spring. 

ON the 17th of October died Prosper Philippe Catherine 
Sainton, the excellent violinist and teacher of: his instru- 
ment. His death will be widely and deeply regretted, fo: 
he was not less admirable as a man than as an artist. 
Tae loss sustained by the Royal Academy of Music i- 
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Third E.ition, 


HARMONY: 
Its Theory and Practice. 


BY 
EBENEZER PROUT, 


Professor of Harmony and Comfosition at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 
Bound, net, 5s. 
(The First Edition was sold in Three Months.) 


**In a review of the present kind we cannot offer critical remarks upon the subject as 
presented by the accomplished author. Such a task would require the spice of a long 
article. Nor can we consider the objections which theorists have raised against certain 
of Mr. Prout'’s principles and statements. Enouyh here that every chapter has its 
contents laid out with the utmost clearness and fortified by examples from great 
musters, which show an exceptionally wide range of reading and o»servation. With 
regard to disputed matters, it may said that the student who musters Mr. Prout’s 
book will be ina very good condition to judge for himself."—The Daily Telegraph, 
January 4, 1890. 





Second Edition. 


COUNTERPOINT: 


Strict and Free. 
BY 
EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Acatemy of Music, &c. 
Bound, net, 5s. 


London : 
AUGENER & C%., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 
only West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


F® NIECKS.—A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF MUSICAL TERMS. 


To which is prefixed an Introduction to the Elements of Music. 
Bound in Cloth, net, 2s. 6d. 
Introduction to the Elements of Music. Bound, net, 1s. 


AUGENER & CO 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


wondon. 








AUGENERS EDITION, No. g20t. 


R. RIEMANN’S CATECHISM OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS (Gvive to INstruMENTATION). Net, 2s. 
AuG*NER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E C., aud 1, Fouberts’s Place, W., 
Loudon. 





FOLIO EDITIONS. 


PERLES MUSICALES 


Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour le Piano, 


. S. NOSKOWSKI. Mazurka. Op. 23, No.2... ane ow 4— 
2. L. SCHYTTE, Rerceuse ooo eco _ on on wo 3=— 
E. = VALLE DE PAZ. Serenatelle alla popolare. Op. 66, 
No.3... a ee <a a ied ee es oe 
. NOSKOWSKI. Picador. Op. 27. No. 2 v  3= 


» SCHYTTE. En Aval (Den Fluss hinab) 

. NOSKOWSKI, Monologue. Op. 27, No. 3 ... 
. PAUER. Romance .. sé a aie “a 
G, PFEIFFER. Le Réve d' Endymion 
SWAN HENNESSY. Study (Legato) a fe 
London: AUGENER & CO., 8*, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
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Instructive Vocal Works by H. Heale. 


IN OSTAVO SHAPE. 


LASS SINGING SCHOOL. Compiled by | Vocal Duets for Female Voices (continucd). 
H. HEALE:— Net. cope REINECKE. The Mill(Die Mihle). Arranged 
No Per 89726 Rataplan (Rataplan). Arranged by H. Heale ae 
bent Complete ... , *“* | 8972c —— Sir Spring’s Concert (Frithlings-Concert). Arranged ... 
793 Or in Single B nas id . ma r 4 ie me | 8972¢@ —— Rarcarolle (Das Schifflein). Arranged by H Heale  ... 
Fin Single Sooks ; 8972e —— Snowwhite (Schneewittchen). Arranged by H. Heace ... 
67934 Book I., with Songs by Reinecke, Kiicken, Weber, Concone, | 4121 RUBINSTEIN. The Angel (Der Engel) 
&c. Contents :—The Stave, Clefs, &c. The Natural Scale. | 4122 —— Wanderer’s Evening song 
bed —— a “oC r =e Tg som Duple ‘Time ; 4123 —— ‘The Night (Die Nacht) 2 
imple Triple Time ; Simple Quadruple Time; Compound | ‘i 
Duple Time ; Compound Triple Time ; —— Quadruple | 8976 SCHUBERT. Hark! hark! the Lark. “Arranged . 
Time; Syncopation ; ; Triplets... I | 4124 SCHUMANN. Gipsy Life. Op. 29. (H. Heale) hn 
67934 Book If. Major Scales :—Exercises, Solfeggi, and Sones, by SONGS FOR THE YOUNG. Somes by H. Heale :— 
Abt, Gurlitt, Reinecke, &c., in all Major =. I part gee 8980a Twelve Two-part Songs by Abt, ‘l'auberr, and Reinecke. 
6793 Book lI. Minor Scales :—Exercises, Solfeggi, and Songs. | 8979t Thesame, ‘Ionic Sol-fa Edition. Edite iby W. * “01 aught 
by Beethoven, Concone, Mendelssohn, Schubert, &c., in ail | 89804 Six Two-part Songs by Brahms, Kilicken, and A ” 
Minor Keys, 1 part — | 89794  ‘Thesame, ‘Ionic Sol-fa Edition. ag by W. c. MeN: aus cht 
ye ee = | 8980¢ Six Two-part Songs by Mendelssohn, Rub and Heale 
cnet Bet ee taserrae, Chromatic See ; Exercises, Solfo | 8579¢ ‘The same, onic sol-fa Edition. Edited by W. G. "McNaught 
é ’ 9 | 
solfeggi, Rounds, and Songs, by Abt, Hayes, Heale, Rossini, 898 TAUBERT. Cradle Song. Arranged by H. Heale 
Weber, Ke. +, in 3 parts. Rounds and oe by ae | 89820 Good Evening. (Guten Abend). Arranged by H. Here 
Gounod, Heale &. in 4 parts — 8982 —— Cradle Song (Sonne hat sich miid’ gelauten). (H. Heale) 
é . Ages 8982e —— The Artful Hedge Sparrows (Vo.n listigen Grasmiicklein), 
“The object of this work is to supply for os use of aide aiid In | 4150 WEKERLIN,’ The Daisy. Arranged by H. Heale —- 
Schools a text book, containing all that is necessary to impart a thorough | ‘ ‘ = 
knowledge of sight- -reading and part-singing. and suitable for the most | 
elementary as for the most advanced classes, thus obviating the necessity of PART SONGS AND CHORUSES FOR THREE 
obtaining Exercise Books and Song Books separately. ‘This has been done | FEMALE VOICES. 
as concisely as angry although ao ay work renders it impossi- | 13537 BISHOP. Home, Sweet Home, (H. Heale) . . 
ble that it should take a very small form t has theretore been found | . 
advisable to divide it into four books, to be used consecutively, one re- om = ‘ea sag Aor ae Te ay : : 
placing the other as the class becomes more advanced.” 89900 Book I. By Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Abt.. 
“The attention of class teachers is due to H. Heale's ‘Class-singing School,’ which | 8990 Book 11. By Mendelssohn, Cherubini, and Hex ale 
— graduated exercises and pieces for practice."—Dai/y Telegraph, December | 4201 —— Lullaby (may be sung without accompanime: nt) . 
- | 4202 —— Evening Bells 
SONGS. | 4203 -—— Ho! The Wild Wind 
SONGS FOR THE YOUNG. 24 Songs by Abt, Brahms, oe 
Taubert, Reinecke, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Spohr, Schu- pe sg le Zechy _ ows 
bert, Gounod, &c., for ‘Treble Voices. Edited by H. | 4206 —— Blow, gentle Zephyrs! ,, 
Heale :-— | 4207 - Joyous ; Son gsters 
8931 Staff Notation, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. £. & G... 4203 Merrily bounds the bark.”” Barcaroile 
Vocal Dance Tunes :— 


8931a Melody only. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, by W. G. McNaught. a " 
SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES, suitable for use in Singing prt a 1. —_— 
Classes. Edited by H. Heale : - poo When the ee Bells rin; g around. Waltz 
8936 Series I. 12 easy Songs by aa Beethoven, Schubert, Bird of Night. Mazurka ... at ie 
ao Schumann, Moszkowski Weber, Lindblad, ae All hail to thee, thou First of May. Polonaise 
£937 Series II. 12 Songs ‘by Nicodé, Mozart, Schubert,  Schu- Zs ROS ba . oie rh pe Bae ye his i i < 
mann, Scharwenka, Moszkowski, Haydn, and Beechoven.. | + SI Charity (La Carita) by eate * 
580 SC — ° ay Li oO a Beam (An den Sonnen, chain) 


VOCAL DUETS FOR FEMALE VOICES. a itn : am (H. Heale) ... ' 
4:63 BRAGA. The Angels’ Call. Arranged by H. Heale SONGS Oni E'VOUNG. Revised and partly arranged 


by H. Hea’ 
4011-35 DANCE TUNES, Old and New. 45 Nos., each from 34 to Book I., ~o ‘Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Abt _... 
4073 GOTTSCHALK. Slumber On. Cradle Song. Arranged ... b Il. , by Mendelssohn, Heale, and Cherubini ; 
4075 GOUNOD. The Elfs Trip. Arranged . ¥ WAGN ER. Spinning Chorus from ‘‘ Der Fiiegende Hol- 
4076 —— ‘The Guardian Angel (L’ Ange & ardien). Arranged ise 


liinder”? (H. Heale) 
4077 —— Broken Reeds. Arranged 4280 —— Steersman’s Song from ‘ “Der F liegende Holliinder 
— Serenade. Arranged .. 


Pe Ie PART SONGS AND CHORUSES FOR FOUR 
= i Hunting Song (Pianofort a ie FEMALE VOICES. 


The Rovers (Pianoforte ad lib. - 3 
Drifting (Pianoforte ad 1ib.)... an  GOUNOD. The Guardi Angel (LA d K&B. 
When Golden Stars (Pianoforte ad ‘hb.) 4 che tint iin ( nge gar ien) > 
Behold the Dawn (Pianoforte ad lib.) .... | HEALE, H. Songs, may be hie without A neepONNR s - 
Merrily bounds the Bark. Barcarolle es 4gor The Stag Hunters . 
12 Two-part Songs for Female Voices :— 4402 ‘The Gondolier... 
4027@ Bay, Curious, Thirsty 4007f ‘The Sky'ark ... 0... 4403.‘ Falling Leaves 
4co7g Night a 4404 Forest Music ... 
42076 Under the Greenwood 42074 Craale Song... ws | 4405 A Spring Song 
Tree . -/ 40072 Honting Song ... sic eae | ooo When Rippling Brooks ; pom or Re as wed 
4207¢  ‘Titania’s Lullaby ase 4oc7k ‘The Reobreast... te 4344 MENDELSSOHN. Motet, “ O Blest are All Who Seck the 
47d Robin Goodfellow _... 40072 Fair Daffodils .. oe. Living God” (H. Heale)... 
4007e Morning Song .. 472 ‘The First Swallow... « 4345 ——__ Chorus, ‘‘ You Spotted Snakes, ” trom “A Midsummer 
— 6 Two-part ‘Choreaes : — ‘a Night’s Dream” (H. Heale) 
4co8a TheEmigrants... ... -/3 | 4008¢ Winter ... ane 347 SCHUBERT, F. The Lord is my Shepherd (Psalm xxiii. ).. 
40085 Gentle Spring ... «. 14 | 4008e Up, up. ye Dames... , cae 
4008c The Voice of Spring 3 | 40:8f The Fi fa ; i God in Nature (H. Heal = > 
ane 8 ie ishers ose eve f 
— 6 ‘I'wo-part Songs (Solo or Chorus) :— 4352 W AGNER, RICHARD. Bright is wah Mom. on hom 
pens a i 3B | =— eg oo te ae so ~——- Song of the Messengers of Peace, from ‘‘ Rienzi.” A. 
4oogc_ Birds of Passage ~ 4ooc’ ‘The Storm es ee ranged by H. Heale. 2. & G. ae i ™ 7 
—— Vocai Dance Tunes :— CANTATA. 
4o1ca “the Skylark. Minuet -/4 4o1cd Springishere. Mazurka -/4 
goicd Haste thee, a. 4o1ce May, Queen of Blos- yg2 HEALE, H. The Watersprites. Cantata for Soprano and 
Gavotte -/3 sums. Polonaise . -/4 Alto Solo and Chorus of Female ss enc with Pianoforte 
4go1oc ~The Cuckvo. Waltz. +/3 4010f May Day. ‘larantelle  -/6 Accompaniment. Vocal Score ... vis 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Strect, E.C., and 1, Foutert’s Place, W. 
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NEW ALBUMS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


LUDWIG SCHYTTHE. 


ALBUM FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, Vol. I. saieetsggain Edition, 
No. 8440a) .. = net 
Contains lin. fel, ‘Le Nuit, Alla Menuet, Impromptu, 
Mélodie, Danse des Gnomes, Cantilane, Scherzino, Les Spectres, 
Alla Marcia, Nocturne, Aubade, gg “ape les Steppes. 
ALBUM FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, Vol. Il. (Augener’s Edi- 
tion, No. 84406) Met 
Contains : od ‘Inquidtade, ‘So rs haste, Le revoir, 
Menuet, Rhapsodie, Impromptu, Dans les Foréts, Le jeu des 
enfants, A la montagne, En aval, Gavotte, Solitude, Scherzo- 
étude. 

AL — © FOR PIANOFORTE ited ened s Edition, No. 
8). ae net 
Contains : —- Rese arclle, Ae et Danes auth oises, ,, Humoresque . 

Romance, Scherzino. 

AUGENER & CO., 85, Newgate Street, E.C., 

Place (oppos te Conduit Street), W. 


DANCE MOVEMENTS 


FROM THE WORKS OF GREAT MASTERS, 
ARRANGED FOR . 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE (Augener’s Edition, No, 7387a—/). 
FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE (Augener’s Edition, No. 77932—/). 
STRING ORCHESTRA: Two Viotins, VioLa, V’'cELLo, and 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 7151a—/ ). 
FLUTE QUINTET: Fiure, Viowin, Viota, V'ceLo, 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 7152%—/). 


London: and 1, Foubert’s 


Bass 


and Bass 


= HERMANN. 


J. S. BACH. Sarabande from the Second Violin Sonata. 

G. F. HANDEL. S:herzo from the Concerto in G minor. 

JOSEPH HAVDN. Nachtwiichter Menuet. 

PIERRE MONSIGNY. Rigaudon from ‘ La Reine de Golconde.” 

W. A. MOZART. Minuet from the Divertimento in p. 

BEETHOVEN, Allegretto from ‘‘ Die Geschiipfe des Prometheus.” 
Price, net, 1/- each. 

AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Stree’, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s 

Place, W. 


London: 
ETHODE DE VIOLONCELLE. 


N (Euvres_instructives de Dotzauer, Duport, 
Romberg, &c., editée et augmentée par A. PIATTI. 
Words :— 


7778 


ogeee 
Tirée des 
Kummer, Lee, 
English and French 
Net. 
Complete aon 
Or in 3 Books ... ae ia os 
Book I. Scales, Exercises, 1st to 4th Position... : 
Book II. Scales and Exercises on the different positions 
without the thumb, bowing, &c, o 
Book III. Shakes, Chromatic Passages. Bucs ises, aa 
Scales on Double Stops, en use o1 ‘Thumb, Staccatos, 
Arpeggios, Hasmentes, & &e. ‘ 


vee each 
7778a 
77786 


7778 





AUGENER’S EDITION. 


PURCELL’s GOLDEN SONATA, 


GUSTAV JENSEN, 


“*Classische Violin Musik berithmrer Meister des 17ten and s8ten 
Jahrhunderts.” 


H, 


In his 


7410 For Two Violins and Pianoforte 
7410a For Two Violins, Violoncello, and Piz wnohonve 


net 1 — 
net i 6 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


ANTIQUARIAN MUSIC. 
SECOND-HAND VOLUMES. 


Some of them only slightly damaged. 
NEW LIST Now Reavy. 
AUGENER & CO., 





To be had gratis. 


86, Newgate Street, London. 





Performed at the Norwich Iestivad. 


THE SHIP O’ THE FIEND. 
HAMISH MACOUNN. 


zoo1a Full Orchestral Score .. is ove 
8571 Pianoforte Duet Anengumen by Marmadehe Bat urton ... 


net 5§5— 

net 2 6 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





S. NOSKOWSKI’S 


NEW PIANOFORTE WORKS 


IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 

8272 DEUX DANSES P geee AISES (Cracovienne mélancolique 
et Mazourka). Op. 23bis . net 
IMAGES. 6,Morceaux covachtsintiqnes. 
Cah, I. (A I improviste, Picador, Geahnes 
Cah. II. (Cracovienne, Idylle, Zingaresca) .. 
“IMPRESSIONS.” 4 Piéces caractéristiques Op. 29. (En 
Automne, Espiégle, Dumka, Cracovienne gracieuse) net 


6275 CHANSONS ET DANSES CRACOVIENNES. Op. 31 net 


“On: 2 
82734 
82736 
8274 


net 
net 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 


1, Foubert’s Place, 


and 





ST. GEXALIA. 


MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


82, Wardour Street, Oxford Street, W. 


NEW MUSIC. 
SONGS. 

The Rose’s Mission. In B flat, c, and pb. Max Scurérer 
He that Loves a Rosy Cheek. FRANK Morr os 
O Loving Heart. Epwakp Laren... j 
PIANO. 
Hungarian Hussar March. ERGMANN 
Ludowika Mazurka. O. WAGNER 

VIOLONCELLO AND ‘PIANO. 


— espagnol. GRITTON ... 
To be obtained from all Music a pn shend the Kiaglee. 





Now ready, with 8 Full-page lilustrations, wide feap. 8v 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE, 
ARTISTIC SINGING, 
EFFECTIVE ‘SPEAKING, 


their Natural Functions, 


», 25. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Organs of Voice, 
Scientific Development, Proms Traming and Artistic Use. 
With a New Theory of the Mechanism employed in the 
Production of the falsetto Voice. 


By THOMAS CHATER, 


Professor of Voice Product'on and Singing, Principal of the South Ken- 
sington Vocal Academy, Professor at ”North- East Lozdon Institute and 
School of Music, Science, and Art, &e. &e. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Mss MARGARET CARTER, ARCM, 


L.R.A.M. (Solo Pianist and Accompanist), requests that all 
communications respecting Concerts, Lessons, Xc., be addressed— 8, West 
Bank, Amare Park, N. 


London : 


y= PSALM, onguel by HAMISH “MAC. 


CUNN, for the Opening of the Edinburgh International Exhibition. 
Price 1s. net. 


METHVEN, Simpson, & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 
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Edition 
Number. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). s 
BENDEL, F. Serbischer Marsch. Op. 129... | 
DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. CEuvreschoisies. 2e Série: — 

No 21. Nouvelles Valses mignonnes. Op. 30, No.t 3 
22. ” ” ” ” No. a 3 
23. ” ” ” ” No. > 3 


LOESCHHORN, A. Three Instructive Sonatas. 7” 
ror. No.2, inc... : 4 


oo 


8238 MENDELSSOHN- BARTHOI. DY, F, Six _— 
intended as a Christmas Present for his Young 


Friends, Op. 72. C. on oo “et 3 
MUNRO, D. R. Danse des niadeniians —— 
Dance) ” M 4 
PERLES MUSICALES, a de: uennein - 
Salon :— 
No. 7. E. PAUER. Romance.. ee 
8. G. PFEIFFER. Le Réve d’ Endymion I 


9. SWAN HENNESsy, Study (Legato)... “we 
STUDIES AND PIECES, contained in the Syllabus 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music, for Local 
Examinations in Music, 1890—g1 :— 
Junior Grade (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) a. Os 
Senior Grade (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) sew, » OEE 


61314 
61316 


PIANOFORTE DUET (a 4 mains). 


KIRCHNER, F. Marche turque. Op. 319... ae 


3576 MENDELSSOHN - BARTHOLDY, F, Six Pieces 
intended as a Christmas Presert for his Young 
Friends. Op. 72. C. Oblong .. oe, ane 2 


2 Pianos, 4 Hands. 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Duos progressifs pour 
2 Pianos 4 4 mains. Huit Morceaux mélodieux. 
Op. 174. Livre I. (Nos. 1—3) ... nS on 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


7521 MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, F. Six Pieces 
intended as a Christmas Present for his Young 
Friends. Op. 72. Arranged i a ae 2 
SCHUBERT, F. Sonatine en ré. Op. 137, No. 1. 
Revue et doigtée par Emile Thomas ‘9 » 6 
THOMAS, EMILE. Quatre Danses elena: _ 
No. 4. Danse rustique i wg 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


DANCE MOVEMENTS from the Works of Great 
Masters. Arr. for Flute and Pianoforte by F. 


HERMANN :— 
77932 +J.S. BACH. Sarabande from the Second Violin 
Sonata soe net I 
77936 9G. F. HANDEL. Scherzo from the Concerto in G 
minor.. — ets 
7793¢ JOSEPH HAYDN. Nachtwiichter Menuet ... net 
77934 PIERRE MONSIGNY. Rigaudon from ‘‘La Reine 
de Golconde” net oz 
7793¢ WW. A. MOzart. Minuet from the Divertimento 
‘in D net 1 
77937 BEETHOVEN. Allegretto from “ Die ‘Geschipfe des 
Prometheus ” “op Set Z 


715s2a—f The same, for Flute Quintet (Flute, ‘Violin, Tenor, 
Cello, and Bass) Ses each, net 1 


S. | Noveltie>.—Instrumental (contin wed’. 


768r GILLET, ERNEST. Canzonetta pour Violoncelle 
| et Piano ’ net 
| -—— Romance sans ‘paroles. Violoncelle et Piano, net 


LACHNER, IGNAZ. Sonatina in Dp for 2 Violins. 
On..07 «x is “a re 


7631 MENDELSSOHN- BARTHOL DY, F, Six Pieces 

intended as a Christmas Present for his Young 

Friends. Op 72. Arr. for Viola and Piano net 

9684 ROECKEL, J. L. Air du Dauphin. Anc‘enne 

Danse de la Cour. Pour Flite et Piano ... net 

7286 VOLKMANN, R._ Trio in B flat minor for Piano, 

Violin, and Violoncello. Op. 5... coe Rt 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

BARRI, ODOARDO. Eight Original Duets for 
Female Voices, ‘he words by KE. Oxenford :— 

89662 The Voice of Spring... oe _ «> net 

89664 Shine on, fair Moon! Serenade aes 

8845 KREUZ, EMIL. Six Songs. Words by Robert 

Burns. Op. 7. 4to ... ae ia 


6796a LUTGEN, P. Solfége mélodique a om voix (pour 
des cours supérieurs de Solfége). Fragments 
choisis parmi les ceuvres des maitres anciens et 
transcrits pour voix — Revu et arrangé par 


B, Liitgen. Book I. ia <<; “oe 
MOFFAT, A. Six Easy Duettinos for —_ Voices :— 
4111a_ ACradle Song .. ave is ‘oe 
41114 _— Pretty Little Forest Bird ‘a ae woe | et 
4tr1c_Gladsome Spring... es a 
REINECKE, C. Snowdrop ont mendes. Cantata 
for Female Voices, Soli, and Chorus, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment, Op. 208. The English 
words by E. M. Traquair :— 
9068 VocalScore © .. ooo = et 
g068a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation... net 


AUGENER & Co., London: 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Only West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, 
(opposite Conduit Street). 


All Communications should be addressed as above. Che 
and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., 
to be crossed ‘‘ Central Bank of London.” 


Telegraphic Address—-AUGENER, LONDON. 
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